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LOVE UNREQUITED. 


——_—_—— 





BY EMILY PFEIFFER. 
Lord, | am old; the life that was so sweet 
Will soon be breathed out darkly at thy feet; 
No more for me the sudden joys, or tears, 
The keen pursuits and longings of young years ; 
Life’s gloaming is about me, calm and still, 
Here in the deepening shadow of the hill. 


Lord, | am old; I see no form or face 

Of any that began with me life’s race; 

I step from out the serried ranks of time 

To see the runners in their eager prime 

Rush past me, and I greet them with a cheer; 
In vain,—they are too far away to hear. 


The youths and maidens—all their life in flower— 
Sit by the ingle where I coldly cower; 

I, inly blessing them as thus they sit, 

Love the fresh souls that are so fondly knit; 

But from their eyes, if they should meet with mine, 
No answering light is ever seen to shine. 


L love to catch the children tn their flight, 

And take a toll of kisses, in despite 

Their laughing struggles ; upward glancing eyes, 
And saucy lips, and breathless, curt replies,— 

I love them all; but in what cold degree, 

These laughing loves, can they in turn love me? 


Lord, I am old; and, wearing to life’s goal, 

Closed are the issues of my captive soul; 

Dim eyes, dull ears, faint touch, and failing speech,— 
A memory which too far outspans the reach 

Of any left to listen,—still and lone 

[ sitas in a monument of stone. 


I hear my household name, and looking round, 
[ see another answer to the sound. 

No wealth have I wherewith I may requite 

The charities which make my burden light;— 
What hand stil! loves to linger clasped in mine? 
What eye my thoughts unspoken would divine? 


Lord, I am old; but, soul of love and ruth, 

In Thee I find again my vanished youth; 

For Thee I am a child,—more dear, maybe, 
‘Than when I lisped beside my mother’s knee ; 
‘To others, worn and wasted, spent, and old,— 
To Thee, a lamb returning to the fold. 


© heart too young! © soul too clear and deep! 
Sleep for the weary flesh,—for thee no sleep. 
God’s child—1 keep my courses in His school, 
Learn to life’s end, and feel how high His rule. 
Lord, let my coward heart no more complain; 
Like Thee, I love, and am not loved again. 


-2oo- — 
WHO ARE THE “TAX-PAYERS” ? 





“Taxation without representation is tyranny .”— 
Revolutionary Watchword. 

“All just governments derive their powers from the 
consent of the governed.”— Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. ; 

“The radical basis of government is the ‘equal 
rights’ of all its citizens.”— Horace Greeley. 

“Idiots, lunatics, persons under guardianship, felons 
and persons convicted of bribery (unless pardoned or 
otherwise restored to civil right) and women shall not 
be entitled to vote.”— Constitutional Law. 


No two maxims in the English language 
are perhaps more used or played upon than 
the two at the head of this article, and 
perhaps no two are less understood by one- 
half of the citizens in the United States. 

[am a woman,—a widow. I do not own 
one dollar’s worth of taxable property, yet 

[tind myself paying indirect taxes from 
Monday morning till Saturday night. 
Bread is supposed to be the “staff of life.” 
{ buy a loaf of bread. Every acre of land 
owned by an individual is taxed; every 
horse is taxed ; every plough is taxed; ev- 
ery mode of bringing the wheat of which 
iny bread is made is taxed; every bakery 
is taxed; and without particularizing far- 
ther, let me say that I find myself com- 
pelled to pay for this loaf double what 
I should if it were not thus “burdened” 
(Webster's Unabridged) by the Govern- 
ment. 

So to every woman come taxes on every 
hecessity, comfort, convenience, or luxury 
of life. The poorest washerwoman can- 
not buy a quart of milk, a yard of cotton 
cloth, a wash-tub, a pound of soap, a draw- 
ing of tea, but she pays an indirect tax to 
the Government. This evening I needed a 
“lucifer match” for my bed-room. The 
box cost me two cents. Attached to it 
was a Government one-cent stamp,—one- 
half its value. Last month I bought a box 
of matches for ten cents. On it was past- 
ed a three-cent stamp, a fraction less than 
one-third of its whole value. Do not wom- 
en pay taxes? 

No wonder statistics proclaim a surplus 
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revenue! ‘Do not men pay the same?” is 
asked. Surely; and thus our indirect tax- 
es fall, ostensibly, equally upon all. Now, 
let us inquire who reaps the benefit of this 
tax. All persons, in a measure. But how 
many women in Cumberland County, New 
Jersey, are office-holders? Not one. Men 
fill all the Government offices, all the coun- 
ty offices, all the township offices, all the 
State offices; they make all the State laws, 
all the township regulations, all the bor- 
ough enactments. 

Our lady school-teachers receive their 
salaries direct from this Government tax. 
But not one of them receives the same 
wages she would if she were a man. Is it 
because she does not work well? Is it be- 
cause she does not use so much whiskey 
and tobacco, or need so much of the time 
of constables and sheriffs, so much jail ac- 
commodations, so much jurors’ time and 
judges’ supervision? Evidently she does 
not need so much of this indirect, and con- 
sequently ever-recurring, burden, yet she 
has to pay for it all the same. 

Women eat, women wear clothes, wom- 
en use the comforts of life. They rent 
houses, horses, carriages. They buy books. 
They travel on railroads. And everywhere 
they pay indirect taxes. Yet “taxation 
without representation is tyranny,” and 
‘all just governments derive their power 
from the consent of the governed.” But 
no woman is allowed to vote; and some 
men are not ashamed of it! 

FRANCES D. GAGE. 

Vineland, N. J., Jan. 29, 1888. 


—————¢o- 
YORKSHIRE COLLEGE. 


Some ladies of Yorkshire, England, re- 
cently contributed a thousand guineas to 
the Yorkshire College Building Fund. 
The Council of Yorkshire College unani- 
mously passed the following resolution : 


The Council gratefully acknowledge the 
receipt by the Treasurer of the sum of One 
Thousand Guineas, being a munificent 
contribution from Ladies of Yorkshire to 
the Building Fund. 

This appreciation of the recognition by 
the College of the equal rights of women 
to enter its class-rooms is most gratifying 
to the Council. The lists of students have 
for several years included many women; 
and it is most satisfactory that not only is 
the number of these students an increasing 
one, but that women have obtained in com- 
petition both scholarships and numerous 
class-prizes. 

The Council tender their hearty thanks 
to all donors to the ladies’ contribution, 


; and especially to those ladies who have so 


zealously worked for its success. 

Sir Edward Baines, chairman of the 
Council, transmitted this resolution to the 
ladies with the following, pleasant words: 


To Mrs. Heaton, Mrs. Scatcherd, Mrs. 
Byles, Mrs. Marriott and Mrs. Edward 
Crossley. 

Dear Ladies,—The large and generous 
subscription raised by yourselves, and 
other Yorkshire ladies through you, in aid 
of the New Buildings of the “Yorkshire 
College,” has laid all the friends of that 
institution and of higher education in our 
county under great obligations. 

With characteristic modesty, you give 
to your benevolence the form of paying a 
debt of gratitude to the first college which 
opened its doors wide to your sex; and 
you ascribe to our example, in some degree, 
the other openings which have been made 
in our day for the higher education of 
women. If we are entitled to any credit 
on that score, it was really only for our 
recognition of the services which the fair 
sex were already rendering to education, 
to literature, to art, and to industry, as 
well as to the refinement and elegance, 
and the humanity, virtue, and goodness of 
social life. It was we, not you, who owed 
and were paying debts. 

However this may be, you and all our 
fair friends will be glad to hear that the 
aetion of the Yorkshire College has been 
abundantly justified by the attendance of 
women at our lectures and classes, both in 
science and literature,—that in the last 
session one hundred and eighty were en- 
tered on our books as “registered,” *‘occa- 
sional,” and “evening students,’ — that 
during the last two years two ladies took 
College scholarships, in competition with 
nen, for attainments in science, each of 
them of the value of £30 a year, tenable 
for two years,—and that those ladies have 
been appointed as science teachers, one in 
the Girls’ High School of Leeds, and the 
other in that of Bradford. 

‘The competition of the sexes in intellect- 
ual work is manifestly’an advantage to 
both; and we receive your students with 
ae satisfaction as your pecuniary 
1elp. 


Yorkshire College presents an amiable 
contrast, in point both of justice and of 
courtesy, to some American colleges which 
have shown an unlimited willingness to 
receive donations from women, but have 
never opened their doors wide enough for 
the slenderest student of that sex to slip 
through. Let them take a lesson from 
“canny Yorkshire.” A. S. B. 
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(Continued from last Week.) 


The next law is the wife’s right to con- 
tract. 

The law of Massachusetts is that **a mar- 
ried woman may make contracts oral or 
written, sealed and unsealed, in the same 
manner as if she were sole, except that 
she shall not be authorized hereby to make 
contracts with her husband” (Pub. Stat. 
1882, Ch. 147, Sec. 2). 

In Jackson vs. Parks, Exr. (10 Cush. 
550, 1852) it appeared that Ward Jackson 
gave his wife two notes for $900, being her 
money which had come into his possession. 

By his will, he generously gave her this 
same sum with interest at six per cent, 
also ‘all the furniture which formerly be- 
longed to her” 3500 in money, and a life 
estate in a dwelling-house appraised at 
$2,000. 

He left 330,000. She waived the pro- 
visions of the will, had dower assigned to 
her, and then sued the executor on these 
two notes. 

He denied any legal liability. 

Dewey, Justice, says: ‘The defence rests 
upon the broad ground of legal incapacity 
of a... husband to make a binding contract | 
directly with his wife to pay her a sum of 
money at a future day. ‘The general prin- 
ciple is often stated that the law considers 
the husband and wife as but one person, 
and that they cannot enter into a contract 
with each other legally binding or capable 
of being enforced ina court of law... . 
A husband cannot make a deed to his wife, 
and a promise to her is void... . Wehave | 
carefully considered the case .. . but are 
unable to find any sound principle authori- 
tative precedent for maintaining the ac- 
tion.” Accordingly Mrs. Jackson was de- 
frauded out of the $3900 she had loaned her 
husband, simply because a husband cannot 
make a valid contract directly with his 
wife, but must always do it indirectly 
through a third person, and yet it is an an- 
cient maxim of the law qui facit per alium 
facit per se—i.e. who acts through an- 
other acts himself. 

In Ingham vs. White (4 Allen, p. 412, 
1862) the plaintiff sued on two notes given 
by the defendant to his wife, and made 
payable to her or bearer, and by her 
given to the plaintiff, who was cheated out 
of $1,198.76, being enabled to set up this 
rule of law asa defence against his own 
written promise! 

In Turner vs. Nye and others (7 Allen, 
176, 1863) it appeared that Daniel P. Nye 
received in 1857 from his wife $2,850, and 
again $2,435 of her money, for which he 
gave her notes payable on demand with 
interest, and during his life he paid her in- 
terest. These sums with other money of 
his own he invested in buying a lot of 
land and building a house. 

In 1860 he died intestate, leaving about 
$50,000, after all debts paid, and his wife | 
and four children surviving him. 

The administrator filed this bill in equity 
for the instructions of the court as to his 
duty in reference to paying these notes. 

Dewey, Justice, said: ‘The husband and 
wife were incapable of entering into such 
contracts with each other, and the prom- 
issory notes of the husband thus given to 
the wife could not after his death be en- 
forced by an action at law against his 
executor or administrator.” . - “Nor 
under this bill in equity can the payment 
of these notes be directed as a debt, due 
from the estate to Mrs. Nye, although the | 
estate is solvent, and no rights of creditors 
intervene. The notes are not evidences 
of a debt due from her husband. The 
promises fail to acquire that character for 
want of capacity in the parties to create 
such liability to each other as debtor and 
creditor.” 

Accordingly Mrs. Nye lost her $5,285, 
and had to pay over again the very estate 
on which her money had been expended. 
The law presumed that when she handed 
the money to her husband it immediately 
became his! 

In Gay vs. Kingsley (11 Allen, p. 345, 
1865) it appeared that Kingsley gave a 
note to James Gay for $889, dated Jan. 9, 
1849. James Gay indorsed the note angl | 
gave it to his wife. In 1853 he went into | 
insolvency. . . . Chapman, Justice, said: | 

‘In the present case the husband being | 
the payee of the note indorsed it, and de- | 
livered it to his wife as a present. It | 
remained his note in her hands as com- 
pletely as ever, and her possession was his 
possession. . . and when his assignment 
in insolvency was made in 1853 the legal 
title to the note passed thereby to his as- 
signee.” 

In Phillips vs. Frye (14 Allen, 36, 1867) it 
appeared that the wife of Wim. Frye, out of 
property that came to her from her own 
relations, paid his debts, at his request, to 
the amount of about $3,000. The husband 
afterwards, June 21, 1853, declaring that 
he thought it right, and wished to secure 
her, made to a trustee for her benefit the 
note in question and a mortgage of real 
estate to secure its payment, and then died. 
The judge of probate refused to allow the 
account of the administrator of the husband 
in which he alleged payment of this note. 

On appeal, the opinion of the Supreme 
Court was given by Justice Hoar, who 
says: “It is evident that there was no 
legal consideration for the note which the 
qluialemater has paid, and that it was 
never a contract that could be enforced at 
law against the maker. The facts agreed 
do not show that the money which the 
wife received from her relatives was her 
sole and separate property under the stat- 




















utes relating to married women. Whether 
it would alter the case if such had been the 
fact, we need not consider. Nor does it 
appear that the hushand, when his debts 
were paid with this money at his request, 
made any agreement to repay it. It was 
money which he had a right to reduce to 
possession and to use. When his debts 
were paid with it, it was effectually ap- 
plied to his use, and no legal or equitable 
liability was created; when at a subsequent 
time he made the note and mortgage to 
the trustee for his wife’s benefit, it was a 
purely voluntary act, and had no more 
element of legal consideration than if the 
inducement had been property which he 
received with his wife at the marriage, 
or the industry and economy by which she 
had aided him in acquiring or preserving 
his estate afterwards. He could not have 
been compelled to pay the note by an ac- 
tion upon it in his lifetime, nor could his 
administrator after his death... .. 
The decisive answer to the appellant's 
whole case is this: That there was no claim 
against him which could be enforced 
in equity ; because a mere meritorious con- 
sideration, as a provision for a wife or child, 
is not recognized by courts of equity as 
sufficient to require the enforcement of an 
executory contract.” 

Chief Justice Gray cited this decision of 
Justice Hoar, with approval, in 1879 (126 
Mass. 299), and yet by it a woman was sim- 
ply robbed of $3,000, under a rule of law 
which she had no hand in making, and 
which neither she nor any other woman 
ever consented to. The honor of her hus- 
band was tarnished, and the righteous at- 
tempt of his administrator to do justice 
was thwarted. 

Can such a decision as this, or a rule of 
law like this, really tend to promote harmo- 
ny in families? 

In Bassett rs. Bassett (112 Mass. 99, 1873) 
it appeared that the plaintiff married the 
defendant in 1866. At that time she had 
$620, the earnings of her personal labor. 
After marriage, at his request, she let her 
husband have at different times sums of 
money amounting in the whole to $620, on 
his oral promises to return it to her. May 
1, 1869, she received from him a note for 
$620, signed by him and one Goodrich. 

She brought suit against her husband on 
the note, or for her money received by him, 
or her money conyerted by him to his own 
use. 

Justice Gray says: ‘*The defendant is not 
liable upon either of the counts in contract, 
because no contract between husband and 
wife for the payment of money has any 
validity atlaw.... 

**Nor can he be charged upon the count in 
tort, in the nature of trover, because the 
money sued for was voluntarily paid to 
him by the plaintiff, and the mere refusal 
to perform his promise to return an equal 
sum to her does not (!) constitute a con- 
version of the money so received by him.” 

Among all these wicked decisions, it is a 
positive comfort to be assured, as we are 
by Justice Colt (Snow ¢s. Paine, 114 Mass. 
552, 1874), that, ‘The disability which pre- 
vents husband and wife from contracting 
with each other does not prevent him from 
returning to her the money which she had 
previously placed in his keeping; such a 
transaction would not be a gift, and would 
certainly be valid if free from any fraud- 
ulent intent” (!) 

I omit several cases, and will only refer 
to,— 

Atlantic Bank rs. Tavener (130 Mass. 
407, 1881), where it appeared that the wife 
of Wm. ‘Tavener lent him out of her sole 
and separate estate $1,000 in 1863, 8600. in 
1869, and $1,000 in 1872, upon his promise 
to repay her with interest. He never gave 
her a written obligation for these loans, 
and never paid her any interest. But in 
1874 he conveyed to her (through a third 
person) real estate worth $5,000 or $6,000, 
subject to a mortgage for $2,000, and he 
did it to repay her these loans and interest. 

The estate was levied on as belonging to 
the husband, though standing in the wife's 
name. 

Chief Justice Gray says: ‘*At common 
law, a husband could not contract with his 
wife; her money, not held to her separate 
use, coming into his possession, was his 
property; and his promise to repay such 
money to her could not be enforced, either 
at law or in equity.” ... 

‘The statutes of this Commonwealth, en- 
larging the capacity of a married woman 
to hold and deal with property, have not 
enlarged the husband's capacity to con- 
tract with her, and have not, therefore, 
enabled him to make a contract with her 
which is binding at law.” .. . 

“The question whether a loan by the 
wife to the husband of money which is her 
separate property, upon his promise to re- 
pay it, creates an equity in her favor, 
which a court of chancery will enforce, 
has not been determined in this Common- 
wealth. .. . But it has generally, if not 
uniformly, been decided in the affirmative 
by other courts.” . . . 

**And while there is nothing in our stat- 
utes concerning married women to enlarge 
the capacity of the husband and wife to 
contract with each other, there is nothing 
to restrict their powers in this respect, or 
to impair the effect which courts of equity 
upon general principles accord to such 
contracts. 

‘The jury in this case having found that 
the money delivered by the wife to the 
husband was by way of loan, and not of 
gift, and that his subsequent conveyance 
of land through a third person to her in 
repayment of that loan was not made with 
the purpose of hindering, delaying or de- 
frauding creditors, that conveyance to sat- 

(Concluded on Third page.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. Dr. FRENCH has begun a private 
course of lectures to ladies in Boston. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD will be one 
of the lecturers at the next Chautauqua 
Assembly. 


Miss LUNA BIERCE, of Sullivan, Ind., 
has taken a position in the Farmer’s Na- 
tional Bank of that place. 


Miss BETHAM Epwarps is an acknowl- 
edged authority on Egyptology in Eng- 
land, and Miss Margaret Harkness is de- 
livering lectures on the ancient Assyrians 
at the British Museum. 


Mrs. LEE CLAFLIN, mother of ex-Gov- 
ernor Claflin, has presented to the Congre- 
gationalists of Hopkinton a handsome 
bell, valued at one thousand dollars, for 
their new church. 


Miss LILLIAN WHITING, of the Traveller 
staff, gave a lecture at Providence, last 
week, on ‘*Woman in Journalism,” which 
received favorable notice in the papers of 
that city. A social tea followed the meet- 
ing. 

Avis PorTER, a Friend, residing in 
Greenfield, N. Y., who is now in her ninety- 
fourth year, has, during the present year, 
purchased twenty-seven pounds of wool, 
had it carded, and not only has spun it 
herself, but has knitted it all into mittens. 


Miss JEssik F, DeTCHON, a younger 
sister of Miss Adelaide Detchon, the well- 
known actress, having taken the full two 
years’ course at the Philadelphia Dental 
College, has established herself in that city 
to practise. 

Miss ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON 
writes most of the literary notes and per- 
sonals for the New York Tribune. She is 
well known as a contributor to the mag:- 
zines, and is the author of a volume of 
poems of much merit. 


Miss FLORENCE FINCH in the Boston 
Globe decries the use of heavy garments. 
She shows by figures that the dress of 
women is heavier by ‘several pounds than 
that worn by men, and sustains her plea 
for light-weight garments by the testimony 
of well-known physicians. 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President of 
Wellesley College, and Professor Mary A. 
Currier, generously accepted an invitation 
from the lecture committee of the Ladies’ 
Physiological Institute and gave a “talk” 
on physical training necessary for girls 
who intend to take an advanced course of 
study, in Wesleyan Hall, last Thursday 
afternoon. 

Mrs. M. G. C. LeAvirr has just coim- 
pleted a week's temperance work in Spring- 
field, comprising six evening lectures. two 
parlor meetings, addresses to ladies, two 
addresses to children, and a sermon in the 
jail, Sunday morning. The topics treated 
in the lectures were. ‘The Nature of Alco- 
hol,” ‘Its Medical Use and Influence on 
Heredity,” ‘Economies of the Liquor ‘Traf- 
fie,” *‘License versus Prohibition,” ‘*Wom- 
an’s Place in the Temperance Reform.” 


THE EMPRESS OF GERMANY, some six 
years ago, announced in the Official Gazett: 
that she would henceforth decorate with a 
golden cross every female servant who had 
passed forty years of her life in the same 
family. A recent issue of the Offciu/ 
Gazette publishes a list of the recipients of 
this royal favor since 1876, and as they 
number 893 in these six years, the relations 
between mistress and maid in Germany 
must be more satisfactory than in this 
country. 

Mrs. Quinton, of Philadelphia, a few 
days ago, called a meeting of ladies, to 
form a branch of the National Indian Asso- 
ciation. The meeting was well attended, 
and an excellent list of officers was chosen 
for the Association. ‘These branches have 
now been formed in twenty States. The 
object of the Association is to send peti- 
tions to Congress, simply asking that this 
Government will keep faith with the Ind- 
ians, and not break its treaties or its prom- 
ises. 

Miss KATE KANE, of Milwaukee, ap- 
peared as attorney for the defendant in a 
recent murder trial in that city, and con- 
ducted her case very creditably. Her client 
was a colored man, and had fatally wound- 
ed another colored man in an altercation. 
He was convicted of manslaughter in the 
second degree, which is equivalent to de- 
ciding that he acted in self-defence. The 
spectacle of a disfranchised white woman 
conducting the legal defenee of an enfran- 
chised colored man is a curious phase in 





social status. 
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(Concluded from First page.) 
isfy his equitable obligation to his wife 
was not a voluntary conveyance, and was 
valid against his creditors.’ 

If the rule of law we are considering 
produces such unjust results as we have 
seen,—so unjust and cruel indeed as to 
compel a court of equity to interpose in 
behalf of the wife, in those few cases where 
under the rules of evidence a case for in- 
terference is made possible, is it not clear 
that the rule itself ought to be abolished? 

The only effect of its existence now seems 
to be to promote knavery, and to suggest 
to husbands a short and easy way in which 
to cheat their wives. 

How absurd then it is to say that the 
longer maintenance of such a rule is needed 
to promote harmony in families! 

The taxation of women is next to be 
considered ;— 

Under our declaration of rights (Art. 23) 
we say, “no subsidy, charge, tax, impost or 
duties ought to be established, fixed, laid 
or levied under any pretext whatsoever 
without the consent of the people or their 
representatives in the Legislature.” 

The women of Massachusetts have never 
consented to be taxed, and they have never 
had representatives in the Legislature 
chosen by themselves who can consent for 
them. And yet we tax them every year just 
as if they were men and represented in the 
Legislature! 

When the stamp act was framed, Amer- 
ica constituted the most prosperous portion 
of the British Empire. Lecky tells us that 
in the space of three years it had paid off 
£1,755,000 of its debt. Accordingly, Eng- 
land sought to compel our fathers by the 
stamp act to contribute from their abund- 
ance £100,000 annually towards the ex- 
pense of supporting an army forthe defence 
of the colonies. Every farthing proposed 
to be raised by the act was to be expended 
in America, and the whole amount proposed 
to be raised was less than one-third of 
what the army would cost, and England 
offered to pay the balance herself. 

We all know how our fathers, though 
fully able to pay the amount called for, 
resisted the act and compelled its repeal. 

Upon what principle did they resist it? 

Virginia declared (8 Lecky 329), ‘that 
the taxation of the people by themselves, 
or by persons chosen by themselves to 
represent them .. . is the distinguishing 
characteristic of British freedom, without 
which the ancient constitution cannot 
exist.” 

The congress of the colonies in New 
York declared “that it is inseparably es- 
sential to the freedom of a people... 
that no taxes be imposéd on them but with 
their own consent given personally or by 
their representatives.” 

To the assertion by Parliament of its 
right to tax the colonies, the provincial 
assemblies replied, that a stamp act even 
for such a purpose as that proposed—the 
protection of the colonies—would estab- 
lish the melancholy truth that the inhabi- 
tants of the colonies are the slaves of the 
Britons from whom they are descended” 
(3 Lecky p. 321 Virginia address, Graham 
4, 180. ib. p. 335). 

The friends of our fathers in England 
were equally outspoken. 

“T rejoice,” said Pitt (ib. p. 337), “that 
America has resisted. Three millions of 
people so dead to all feelings of liberty 
as voluntarily to submit to be slaves would 
have been fit instruments to make slaves 
of the rest.” 

Lord Camden (afterwards chancellor) 
went so far as to declare that taxation is 
not included under the general right of 
legislation, and that taxation and repre- 
sentation are morally inseparable. He 
said: ‘*This position is founded on the 
laws of nature, nay more, it is itself an 
eternal law of nature. For whatever is a 
man’s own is absolutely hisown. No man 
has a right to take it from him without his 


consent, either expressed by himself or | 


representative. Whoever attempts to do 
it attempts an injury, whoever does it 
commits a robbery.” 

“The feeling of the colonies,” said Burke, 
in 1774, ‘“‘were formerly the feelings of 
Great Britain. Theirs were formerly the 
feelings of Mr. Hampden when called upon 
for the payment of twenty shillings. 
Would twenty ne have ruined Mr. 
Hampden’s fortune? No! but the pay- 
ment of half twenty shillings on the princi- 
ple it was demanded would have made him 
a slave.” (Speech on American Taxation.) 

The Stamp Act was repealed, but in 1767 
Townshend brought in his new measure to 
raise a revenue by a port duty imposed 
upon glass, red and white lead, painter’s 
colors, paper, and tea imported into the 
colonies. The charge on the last named 
article was to be 3d. in the pound. The 
whole annual sum expected from these 
duties amounted to less than £40,000, 
and it was to be employed in giving a civil 
list to the crown; out of that civil list, sal- 
aries were to be paid to the governors and 
judges in America, and in the very improb- 
able event of there being any surplus, ‘‘it 
was to go towards defraying the expense 
of protecting the colonies” (ib. p. 353). 

The total product of the new taxes for 
the first year was, however, less than £16,- 
000, and in 1768, in view of the opposition 
in the colonies, it was resolved to repeal 
the duties on glass, paper and painter's 
colors, and to retain that on tea for the 
purpose of keeping up the right. Less 
than £300 had hitherto been obtained by 
this charge; ‘tand Lord Hillsborough ofti- 
cially informed the colonial governors that 
the cabinet entertained no design to pro- 
pose to Parliament to lay any further taxes 
on America for the purpose of raising a 
revenue” (ib. p. 364, 365). 

“Whatever might be said of the Stamp 
Act, the tea duty was certainly not a (pe- 
cuniary) grievance to America, for Par- 
liament had relieved the colonies of a duty 
of nearly 12d. in the pound, which had 
hitherto been levied in England, and the 
colonies were only asked in compensation 
to pay a duty of 3d. in the pound on the 
arrival of the teain America. The measure 


was, therefore, not an act of (pecuniary) 
oppression, but of relief, wares the price 
of tea in the colonies positively 

than it had been before.” 


cheaper 


Parliament very foolishly threw away a 
large duty which it collected quietly and 
peaceably in England, in the vain hope of 
getting three-fourths less in America. 

“The East India Company clearly saw 
the absurdity of the transaction in amoney 
point of view, and proposed that the goy- 
ernment should retain a duty of six pence 
in the pound on exportation from England 
and repeal the duty of three pence in 
the pound to be paid in America” (ib. p. 
395). 

But the ministry was firm, and the colo- 
nies were equally determined. ‘They could 
not even be bribed into admitting that 
taxation without representation could ever 
be anything less than tyranny. They 
would not be compelled to pay a petty tax 
of 3d. a pound on tea, even when they 
knew that by submitting, they could get 
tea a shilling a pound cheaper! 

They would not admit the right of any- 
body but themselves to tax them even 
three pennies, unless they were represented 
in that body, and could vote for or against 
such tax. It was not the amount that 
troubled them, but the principle involved, 
the recognition of which principle they 
considered to be vital to the preservation 
of their liberties. 

Now we have adopted this very principle 
of our fathers and of their English {friends 
in this clause of our Declaration of Rights. 

Ifow then can we any longer continue 
the taxation of women, and at the same 
time deny them representation? 

We have raised in this State by taxation 
in twenty-one years, from 1861 to 1881, a 
trifle over four hundred and fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars, and of this amount, ac- 
cording to Lord Camden, we have robbed 
about forty-one millions from women! 
For the last thirteen years we have taken 
from them over two millions a year! 

The Stamp Act, which made our fathers, 
as they said, feel like slaves, was calculated 
to produce £100,000, or say $500,000, and 
we take from the women of the State every 
year four times that amount by treating 
them just the same as England proposed 
to treat our fathers! Ought we to wonder 
that some of our women feel as their fathers 
did? 

Townshend’s tax bill actually produced 
only £16,000 in one year, or $80,000, and 
we plunder our women just as he proposed 
to plunder our fathers, only twenty-five 
times as much! 

Lecky says that less than £300 was col- 
lected from the tax on tea in one year, and 
every year we collect from our property- 
holding women more than thirteen hun- 
dred times as much! 

If Lord Camden was right in saying to 
our fathers that Parliament virtually robbed 
them, how shall we style our own act? 

The minority of the committee deprecate 
the idea that men in framing laws act as 
the masters of women. a 
Yet, if Pitt and Burke were right in say- 
ing to our fathers that taxation without 
representation virtually made them slaves ; 
and if our fathers were right in saying the 
same thing, must we not admit that we 
extract two millions a year from our women 
solely because we are virtually their mas- 
ters, and feel at liberty to take from them 
just what property we please without ask- 
ing their consent? 

This article in our Declaration of Rights 
is found to be in practice amply suflicient 
to protect a male citizen from taxation 
even to the extent of a single dollar unless 
he can vote for senator or representative ; 
why ought it not similarly to protect the 
female citizens? 

Can any reason be suggested why it 
does not so protect them, except the fact 
that women cannot by their vote , protect 
themselves? 

There can be no doubt whatever that this 
clause in the Declaration of Rights would 
protect women just as it does men, if wo- 
men only had the ballot. 

The last point I wish to consider is,— 
how seduction is punished; and I bring 
it up with great reluctance. 

In 1845 an act was passed “to punish 
abduction” (Stat. 1845, ¢. 216). The same 
law was substantially re-enacted in 1860, 
(Gen. Stat. c. 165, sec. 2) and in 1882. 
(Pub. Stat. c. 207, sec. 2). 

The law provided that,— 

‘*Any person who shall fraudulently and 
deceitfully entice or take away ~~ | un- 
married woman, of a chaste life and con- 
versation, from her father’s house, or where- 
soever else she may be found, foy the 
purpose of prostitution, at a house of ill 
fame, assignation or elsewhere, and — 
person who shall aid and assist in such 
abduction, for such purpose, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by confinement 
to hard labor in the State Prison for a 
term not exceeding three years, or by im- 
prisonment in the common jail for a term 
not exceeding one year, or by fine not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment in the common 
jail in the discretion of the court.” 

If a man steals property worth over one 
hundred dollars, he may be *tpunished by 
imprisonment in the State Prison not ex- 
ceeding five years,jor by fine not exceeding 
$600, and imprisonment in the jail not ex- 
ceeding two years” (Pub. Stat. 1882, ¢. 2038, 
Sec. 20). 

But if aman abduct a pure woman for 
purposes of prostitution, no matter how 
fraudulently and deceitfully he may act, 
and no matter how completely she may be 
ruined, he cannot be sent to the State 
Prison for more than three years, or be 
imprisoned in jail more than one year, 
though if sent to jail, he may be fined $1,000 
instead of $600. 

In other words, to abduct a pure young 
woman to her ruin, under this law, is less 
of an offence than it would be to steal an 
Alderney cow worth $125! 

- Now, what does this law to punish abduc- 
tion really mean? It has been before our 
Supreme Court for interpretation twice; 
once in 1846 and once in 1881. 

In Commonwealth vs. Cook (12 Met. 
93, 1846), it was proved on the trial that 
the defendant, a married man, enticed a 





girl of seventeen years of age from her 
father’s house, and took her to Philadel- 





phia, where they co-habited for nine days 
as husband and wife. 

Chief Justice Wells, before whom the 
man was tried, ruled that he was guilty 
under the statute, but upon exceptions to 
the ruling, the Supreme Court held that as 
Cook had only enticed the girl to have 
illicit intercourse with himself, and did 
not entice her to prostitute herself to others, 
he was guilty of no offence under the stat- 
ute! In other words, “this decision,” as 
Judge Dewey says (p. 98), “excludes cases 
of mere seduction or illicit intercourse 
with the individual enticing.” 

So that, no matter how fraudulently and 
deceitfully, and even cruelly, a man may 
act in seducing a woman he commits no 
offence under this statute! 

In Commonwealth vs. Whitaker (131 
Mass. 224, 1881), it appears that two wo- 
men were enticed by the defendant into a 
house of ill fame for purposes of prostitu- 
tion. The judge instructed the jury that it 
was incumbent upon the government to 
prove upon all the evidence that these two 
women were of chaste life and conversa- 
tion according to the wording of the stat- 
ute. ‘But,’ he added, ‘that in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, it is a pre- 
sumption of law that they were of chaste 
life and conversation.” 

But on exceptions, our Supreme Court 
said: **We are of opinion that the ruling 
was erroneous, and that under the statute, 
the chastity of the women must be proved 
by the government, in the same manner 
as any other material allegation in the in- 
dictment.” 

Is the same strictness applied to men? 

In Hatch vs. Bayley (12 Cushing 31) it 
appeared that Bayley attached some flour 
belonging to Hatch and sold to him by one 
Iloogs, and a question arose whether the 
sale by Hoogs was fraudulent. On the 
trial before Chief Justice Wells, he had 
ruled that Bayley must adduce stronger 
proof to establish fraud than was necessa- 
ry to prove adebt or sale; because “the 
presumption was that every man conducted 
honestly without fraud; and when fraud 
was alleged, the proof must not only be suf- 
ficient to establish an innocent act but to 
overcome the presumption of honesty,” 
and on exception the ruling was sustained 
by the Supreme Court. Chief Justice 
Shaw said: ‘As the charge of fraud is a 
charge against a presumption of fact, per- 
haps often a slight one... . the jury in 
order to be satisfied might require some- 
what stronger evidence than would suffice 
to prove the acknowledgment of an obli- 
gation or the delivery of a chattel.” 

So that, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, it is a presumption of law that 
men conduct themselves honestly and with- 
out fraud. But in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary it is not a presumption 
of the law that unmarried women are of 
chaste life and conversation! 

If 2 woman is on trial for an offence in- 
volving a want of chastity, the law pre- 
sumes her to be chaste until the contrary 
is proved; but if she is only a victim, if 
she is only produced as a witness on the 
trial of her abductor for base purposes, 
there is no such prima facie presumption of 
good character! A man similarly situated 
would be presumed to have conducted him- 
self honorably, but a woman cannot be 
presumed to have conducted herself well! 
Evidence must be offered to prove her 
chastity before any one can he convicted 
under this statute. 

Men alone, acting without the consent 
of women, have framed this law, profess- 
edly to protect the honor of women. Men 
alone, acting without the advice of women, 
have interpreted it to suit themselves. 

And in effect, we say to the unmarried 
women of the State, Your honor is of less 
importance to us than is property in a 
horse, a cow or a setter dog worth $125! 

We say to them, No mere seducer of any 
of you, no matter how heartless and wick- 
ed he may be, can under this law be pun- 
ished at all! 

We say tothe unmarried women of the 
State, Not one of you, not even the daugh- 
ters of the highest and most trusted official, 
can be even prima facie presumed to be 
chaste enough to secure the conviction of 
anybody under this law, no matter how 
clearly the fact of abduction and the fell 
purpose of it may be proved! 

Can anything more truly infamous be 
imagined ? 

Yes! There is one outrage upon woman 
more cruel still, and that is the State regu- 
lation of vice, whereby some men vainly 
hope to secure for their sex physical im- 
munity from acts of the grossest cruelty 
and outrage that can be perpetrated on 
women. 

Such a law exists in England, and the 
English settlement at Hong Kong, and on 
the continent of Europe; sucha law has 
existed in St. Louis. Even now such a 
law is proposed for Cleveland, and reports 
favorable to such a law have been pre- 
sented in Nashville, Savannah and New 
Orleans. 

Thus far, however, Massachusetts has 
held aloof. 

But what protection short of the ballot 
have the women of Massachusetts against 
the passage of such a law even here, es- 
pecially, if, as we have seen, the unmarried 
women of the State, even in the absence of 
all evidence of unchastity, are not prima 
facie presumed by law to be chaste enough 
to secure the conviction under our statute 
of the most nefarious and admitted ab- 
duction? 

And yet, notwithstanding all these un- 
just and wicked laws, the minority of the 
committee on Woman Suffrage would have 
us believe that in “any legislation involvy- 
ing the honor, or the property or the 
rights of women, men have been and will 
continue to be watchful of women’s inter- 
ests.” 

I have endeavored to show to you that 
upon principle, women have as incontest- 
able, unalienable and indefeasible a right 
to the ballot as men have. 

That under the pretence of regulating 
suffrage, it is beyond our just power to 
impose on a citizen of the State a bar 
growing out of the accident of birth. 

That as the indifference of a majority of 
the men one-third of the time, and the 
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constant indifference of a large number of 
the men all the time, to the exercise of 
suffrage, is not regarded as any reason 
whatever for withdrawing suffrage from 
them, or for refusing to extend suffrage to 
young men just coming of age, the similar 
and no greater indifference on the part of 
women to the ballot ought not to be ad- 
mitted as any sufficient reason for longer 
delay in extending suffrage tothem. 

That suffrgge being a right, it is inex- 
pedient any longer to withhold it from 
women. 

That women never have been, and are 
not now, represented in the Legislature as 
men are represented. ‘That the Legislature 
represents only legal voters, and there is 
no law written or unwritten by which the 
Legislature can justly be considered as em- 
powered to act for and legislate for the 
women of the State, or to deprive them of 
their property by taxation. 

And, finally, that in the actual enactment 
and administration of the laws generally, 
men have not acted for women as these 
latter would act for themselves, but quite 
the contrary. ‘That neither sex can prop- 
erly or adequately represent the other, 
even if so disposed. ‘That for the estab- 
lishment of a true Republic, we need the 
votes of the people, men and women; and 
that popular sovereignty necessarily im- 
plies popular suffrage ; the suffrage of men 
and women on terms of perfect equality. 


+o 
IUMOROUS. 

Dean Burgon, preaching from the Cam- 
bridge University pulpit, recently said, 
“For my part, I am quite content to seek 
my ancestors in the garden called Eden; 
let others, if they choose, look for theirs in 
the garden called Zoélogical.” 


“You know I am a member of the fire 
department,” said Biggs, “and if I find 
your young spark in the house, it will be 
my duty to put him out.” ‘But, father,” 
replied his daughter, “if you do, like as 
not [shall have a new flame within a week.” 
Biggs limbered up immediately. 





A GOOD NAME at home is a tower of 
strength abroad. Ten times as much 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla used in Lowell as of 
any other. 

“HELP yourself and others will help 
you.” But don't fail to use Kidney-Wort 
for all liver, kidney, and bowel complaints, 
piles, costiveness, ete. ‘The demand of the 
people for an easier method of preparing 
Kidney-Wort has induced the proprietors, 
the well-known wholesale druggists, 
Wells, Richardson & Co., of Burlington, 
Vt., to prepare it for sale in liquid form as 
well as in dry form. 


A CLERGYMAN of New York State preach- 
ed a sermon the other Sunday on *Fools,” 
and then blew out his gas at the hotel and 
went to bed to be suffocated. Glad to hear 
of one man who practised what he preach- 
ed—and when any person is afflicted with 
Itching Piles, we feel pleased to learn that 
such an one has commenced the use of 
Swayne’s Ointment. Rest and happiness 
will soon return again. 

A TRUTHFUL SIMILE.—We daily speak of 
vice as ‘‘a monster of so frightful mien, as 
to be hated needs but to be seen,” yet we 
disregard physical affliction whose ‘*fright- 
ful mien” appears even worse than vice, 
and invite its presence among us, until 
“vet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
we first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
Thus it is with itching piles. An utter dis- 
regard of the plainest laws of health pro- 
vokes the affliction, and unless you apply 
Swayne’s Ointment it must continue. 
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PURIFY THE BLOOD 


ACT AS A 


HEART CORRECTOR 


And by cleansing. regulating, and strengthening 
the organs of digestion, secretion and absorption, 
cure Apoplexy, Fits, Paralysis, Nervousness, 
Dizziness, Debility, Biliousness, Bad Breath, Jaun- 
dice, Liver and Kidney Complaint, Lack of Appetite, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion or Dyspepsia, Headache, 
Constipation, Fevers, Malaria and Contagion, Fever 
and Ague, Diarrhea, Dropey. Colds, Rheumatism, 
Neuraigia, Gout. Female Weakness, Urinary Dis- 
orders, ana all A | of the Spleen, 
Stomach, Bladder and Bowels. 

‘Prepared only by Pr. SWAYNE & SON, Philedelahia, Pa, 
ASK YOU R DRUGGIST FOR THEM. 
Price, 25 Cts. Five Boxes, $1. Sent by Mail toany Address. 





-KIDNEY-WORT : 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. |: 
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The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelving books. 
Now offered at prices so low that three hundred vol- 
umes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary cases 
made by the carpenter. Send for fully illustrated cir- 
cular, or call. 


C. W. CLARK, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


The Value of Nutrition in 
Preserving Life for In- 
fants and Adults. 


Statistics gathered in Germany show that of the 
mortality of every 100 children nursed by their moth 
ers 18 2-10 die during the first year. 

Nursed by wet nurses, 29 1-3 die. 

Artificially fed, 60 die. 

Brought up in institutions, 80 die. 

Of 1000 well-to-do persons, at the end of five years, 
57 die. 

Of 1000 poor persons, 335 die. 

After fifty years, of the poor, 717 dic. 

Of the well-to-do, 445 die. 

The average length of life for the well-to-do is 50 

years, 

Of the poor it is 32 years. 

With such facts as these, we can well say that 

The profits of good health give pleasure to our fam- 
ilies; in many it constitutes their only support. 

The Hon. Erastus Brooks, of New York, in his able 
essay on “The Prevention of Disease,” says, **In 1870, 
in Massachusetts, among the people of the working 
age there were 24,554 years and & months’ sickness or 
disability, or just so much labor lust.” 

Dr. James, of Massachusetts, in his work on political 
economy of health, says from 1865 to 1871, 72,729 died 
in their working period. If their lives had been pre- 
served thein to their natural age, they would have had 
opportunity of laboring for themselves, their families 
and the public 3,006,350 years, but the total of their la- 
bors amounted to only 1,681,125 years; and Massachu- 
setts, one.of the most favcred States in the country 
and of the world, and for every death there are two 
persons sick. 

We extract from a letter of Dr. F. L. Fuch of the E. 
M. Dispensary of New York: 

*“*When I was called I found a living skeleton having 
hourly discharges of the worst fetid muco-purulent 
character, which contaminated the atmosphere of the 
whole house. 

“This extreme weakness at once suggested to me to 
prescribe Murdock’s Liquid Food, and he began to 
improve from the next day, and soon was as well as he 
ever was. 

**My earnest belief is that the Liquid Food over bal- 
anced the excessive waste in this case which all other 
food failed to do.” 

To the nursing mother Murdock’s Liquid Food is an 
invaluable aid in supplying those elements of food 
necessary to nourish both her infant and herself. 

Not a case known of Cholera Infantum where Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food is used. 

Not a death from Cholera Infantum where the phy- 
sician has used Murdock’s Liquid Food. 

For babies 1-4 to one teaspoonful four times daily, 
with one-half the usual — of milk, will nourish 
them equal to the best of mothers. 





[From the New York Scientific Times, Nov. 18, 1882.] 


A VALUABLE PREPARATION. 
Nutritious Food that will Cure Chronic 
Diseases. 


The most fortunate persons in the world are those 
that enjoy perfect health. Without going into details, 
all know that consumption carries away the heaviest 
portion of the people each year of all diseases, and all 
are also aware that this dread distroyer has baffled the 
medical profession for ages to effect a cure. Testimo- 
nials from the leading physicians of this country say 
they have treated cases of ption e full 
with Murpock’s Liqurp Foon; alsv scrofula, nervous 
and general debility, cholera infantum, constipation, 
fevers, etc. Any sensible person will admit that nu- 
tritious food will cure chronic diseases, as it will make 
new blood, which medicine cannot'do. It is no medi- 
cine, but a condensed food, free of insoluble matter, 
furnishing nutrition without the labor of digestion; 
and we have seen some very remarkable cures that 
have been effected. It also is a positive cure for dys- 
pepsia and constipation and the worst forms of chronic 
complaints. Asa rule we do not often allude to prep- 
arations put up on the market, but when we come 
across a preparation that is of benetit to all, we gladly 
give place to the same in our columns.—[Ep1Tor.] 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


‘BE SURE AND USE 








Which is the very best article ever invented for clean- 
ing and polishing Gold, Silver, Plated Ware, Nickel 
or Glass, as by its absorbing qualities it CLEANS, not 
scours, is guaranteed to be entirely free from any prep- 
aration of Mercury, Ammonia, Acid, Cyanide, or any 
injurious or corrosive substance, and will not injure 
thr finest surface, restoring the original lustre of the 
article when new. Lady agents can make handsome 
profits. For Sale Every where. 

Ask for it; take no other. See that the signature of 
A. E. Jeaneret is on every box. For circulars, testi- 
monials, etc., call or send stamp to 


DIAMOND LUSTRE Co. 





186 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE BASIS OF A REPUBLIC. 

The basis of a genuine republic is the 
unquestioned natural equality of human 
In the present condition of our 


beings- , 
a theoretical basis only, 


republic this is 
such it will remain until women exer- 


and 7 hl . . 
his assertion 


cise the right of suffrage. 
might seem in this enlightened age a super- 
fluous statement, were it not that like the 
old, old story of the Cross, like the reve- 


lations of human affection, like all the 
peautiful things and grand truths of this 


all things are ever new to some- 


lower life; : so 
any truth will bear unlimited 


body, and 


repetition. — a 
cuffrage is not a privilege, to be granted 


to a favored class of individuals ; it is not a 
question of expediency, baal of oe, oF of in- 
telligence. It is a question of abstract ab- 
solute right, which no amount of specious 
reasoning can move from its position 
among the eternal verities. 

Were we asked to condense into one solid 
sentence all the arguments in its favor, we 
should go back of the Constitution of these 
United States, back of Plymouth Rock and 
the storm-tossed Mayflower, back even 
of the old days of tyranny and oppression 
against which our much-eulogized fore- 
fathers wisely rebelled,—to the fountain- 
head of wisdom, to the one great source of 
unadulterated truth, the Bible. We find 
there the whole sum and substance of the 
matter crystallized in the command of 
Christ, **Do unto others as ye would that 
they should dounto you.” A practical ap- 
plication of this precept would settle the 
whole question. There is nothing over or 
above this that can improve human ac- 
tion. It is the divine command of Him 
whose outstretched hands brought rest 
and peace to storm-swept Galilee, and 
men have no right to ignore its existence. 

Coming down to the Constitution, which 
declares that ‘tall men are created equal," we 
claim that ‘*men” is a comprehensive term, 
including all humanity, as it does in the 
Bible. If this be not true of the Bible, then 
women have neither part nor lot in the 
plan of redemption, for it nowhere literally 
states that Christ died to save women. It 
is always the term **men” that is used, or 
sinners, and men are sinners (awful sin- 
ners, some of them). A woman’s right to 
suffrage is God-given, and so long as it is 
withheld men refuse obedience to God and 
repudiate and burlesque the very founda- 
tion principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It remains a declaration, only, 
and not a fact. Taxation without represen- 
tation is just as much tyranny for wom- 
en as for men, and a satisfactory repre- 
sentation by proxy in individual matters isa 
moral impossibility. Women are individ- 
uals: as individuals they are personally 
responsible for their deeds; if they sin, 
they suffer individually; if they break a 
law, they endure the penalty in person. 
When any woman is guilty of theft, or 
arson, or murder, or any crime punishable 
by our established laws, it has never yet 
developed in the history of polities that 
her husband or son or brother has mag- 
nanimously “represented” her in the pris- 
on cell, or at the bar of justice. The 
utter absurdity of that argument is patent 
to the most indifferent The 
property of women is always subject to 
taxation. She is governed without her 
consent, notwithstanding the emphatic as- 
sertion of our Constitution that no power 
is just which has not the consent of the 
governed. Her life, her liberty, her pur- 
suit of happiness and her search for bread 
and butter are all controlled and interfered 
with by laws which she has no voice in 
making. Politics are continually med- 
dling with women and their interest. Why 
should not women meddle with polities? 
There is nothing necessarily vile or de- 
grading in the “science of government,” 
which is what we understand by the term. 
Men are never weary of boasting of the 
greatness of our Republic. Our homes are 
the sacred corner-stones of that Republic, 
and women are pre-eminently home-makers 
and builders. How important, then, that 
they understand this science, and know 
how to build wisely and well. They need 
the ballot for their own enlightenment 
first; and next, for the beneficial effect it 
would have upon society. No person liveth 
unto himself alone, neither can he in any 
degree uplift or purify himself, without 
exercising a wholesome effect upon all 
who come in contact with his personality, 
either near or remote. Women are born 
economists, and never in the history of our 
country was there a time when the quality 
of economy was more needed. ‘The shame- 
less and reckless expenditure of the peo- 
ple’s money in appropriations for the pay- 
ment of wine and whiskey bills, for the 

pensioning of idle officers who are already 
rich, and for many other unnecessary and 
unjust bills, is one cause of the recent Re- 
Publican defeat. Honest men of all parties 
aredisgusted with such follies and wasteful- 
ness. Were women in the halls of Congress, 
there would be no whiskey bills, at least, 
paid out of the people’s hard-earned wages. 

Then why should the ballot be given to 
countless hordes of ignorant foreigners, 
and denied to the intelligent women of 


observer. 
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America? Which class of individuals does 
the most for the uplifting of humanity, 
and the perpetuation of American institu- 
tions? Men come to our shores by thou- 
sands every day. In countless instances 
they bring with them no money, no culture, 
and little intelligence to add to our great- 
ness. They count only in the census and 
the vote. America, true to her principles, 
warmly welcomes them to her shining 
fields and vast prairies. shelters them under 
the folds of her starry banner, protects 
them by her laws, uplifts and ennobles 
them, as far as it is possible to do so, by 
the force and influence of her moral insti- 
tutions. The first.return they make for 
this unparalleled kindness is to use the 
power of their vote against the enfranchise- 
ment of women, as they recently did in Ne- 
braska. They vote against the sacredness 
of our Sabbaths, as they have done for 
years. We claim that America is our home, 
and the benefits of her institutions, both so- 
cial and political, are ours by a much more 
potent right, the right of inheritance, and 
this right of inheritance no constitution 
can confer upon an alien. Many of these 
foreigners have not the slightest apprecia- 
tion of the principles for which our fathers 
fought—that this Republic might be! 
They come solely for their own profit. 
Our American brothers freely place in their 
ignorant hands the priceless ballot, and vir- 
tually say, ‘There, my friend, we grant you 
the absolute right to help make all the laws 
which govern not only the thousands of in- 
telligent women, but the most cultured 
men of our country as well, the finest 
scholar, the grandest statesman, and the 
proudest philosopher.” By the power of 
the ballot they proceed to declare that wom- 
en shall have no absolute control of their 
homes, of their property, or even of the 
children for whom they have suffered. 
Would any man submit quietly to such 
rank injustice, and will any Christian man 
ask his wife mother to endure a 
wrong, or bear a burden, he himself would 
scorn to endure? 

To sum up our grievances then,—for we 
“represent” a party with a grievance,—we 
are denied the commonest rights of liberty, 
which are unhesitatingly bestowed upon 
the most ignorant and degraded of foreign- 
born men, and that is wholesale inhu man- 
ity. Weare taxed and not represented, 
and that is tyranny. We are governed 
without our consent, and that is injustice. 
If we break a law, we are punished as citi- 
zens, yet are denied the dignity and power 
of citizenship, and that is cruelty! It 
would be well for our opponents to under- 
stand that this is no ephemeral movement. 
It is not the **woman question:” it is the 
human question. The principles which 
underlie the movement affect the life and 


or 


executive at his post of honor, to the tini- 
est babe inits mother’s arms. Itis a move- 
ment which, like the glittering icebergs 
grandly drifting southward against and in 
spite of the opposing force of the Gulf 
Stream, drifts ever onward against the 
strong current of popular prejudice, injus- 
tice and tyranny. It moves on, simply be- 
cause its foundations strike the deeper and 
stronger under-current of eternal right 
and justice! 

There is to be no discharge in this war 
until perfect victory crowns our efforts. 
Defeats only strengthen our determination 
and incite us to renewed endeavor. Some 
of us will never see the sunrise glories of the 
day of success. The hair is gray upon the 
temples of many a faithful worker. The 
feet are faltering,and the white mists of 
death will drift down over many a life. 
Weary eyelids will droop upon wan and 
wasted cheeks, and weary hands be folded 
away in the sweet content of peace under 
many coflin-lids; but other and stronger 
hands will take up the toil, and other 
voices will chant the Psalms of Life and 
Labor! The work will still go on until 
success is won. ‘To hasten its coming and 
to establish it beyond a peradventure, we 
ask only this of the party in power,—the 
voters of America,—Obey the voice of our 
common Master, and **Do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you.” 

Tizzie M. LATHAM. 
+> 
POOR SOUTHERN WOMEN. 
Editor Woman's Journal : 

Perhaps your readers would like to hear 
something of a class of poor Southern 
women; those who earn their living by 
the sweat of their brow. 

It is safe to conclude that not one in ten 
belonging to this class can read or write, 
and figures might as well be hieroglyphics, 
so far as conveying an intelligent meaning 
to their heads. 

Women who do field work earn twenty- 
five cents a day. A dayis from sunrise 
to sunset, winter or summer. Men earn 
forty cents. Field work includes plough- 
ing, planting, hoeing, etc. Women share 





equally with men only in cotton-picking, 
and can do better at forty cents per hun- 
dred, as their backs are shorter and fingers 
nimbler. A cook, the highest-priced house- 





servant, gets three dollars per month; the 


liberty of every individual, from the chief | 








others as low as one dollar, and board, of 
course. 

The woman who does field work is not 
exempt from doing the housework, which 
consists of getting the meals, washing, and 
supplying the fuel. This last is included 
in the housework; that is, to pick up wood 
wherever it can be found dead and loose. 
She must then “tote” enough to the cabin 
—the typical abode of these beings—to 
mike fire sufficient to cook “hog and hom- 
iny” for the mid-day meal. 

While this is in progress and the other 
hands are resting, we will take a peep at 
the place, kept mostly'by the junior mem- 
bers of the family. This cabin is braced 
up at the back by a “stick” chimney, which 
has got up a reputation for safety, for it 
has held out a number of years. There are 
no windows. The chinks let in all the 
light requisite. Inside we are sure to 
find a fireplace, the chief attraction, and a 
shelf over it—a safe place for snuff and 
tobacco. They all “dip” and chew. A 
three-legged stool or two, home-made ; one 
bed; the rest sleep on the softest place the 
floor will allow. A dry-goods box, which 
is as useful in a cabin and performs as 
many missions as a patented folding-bed 
in a New York bouarding-house. The 
cooking utensils are made up of a bake- 
pot, and a spider elevated on three long 
legs, two or three plates, a cup, and 
knife and fork. The cook—that is, the 
mother and main-spring of the family— 
does not burrow each day into the intrica- 
cies of Marion Harland, as the time-honored 
hoe-cake is easily made by uniting the prop- 
er proportions of salt and water with corn 
meal, and then dumped down before the 
fireplace to bake. 

This main-spring does the sewing, and 
works by the light of a pine knot, while 
the rest snooze. [ am acquainted with a 
colored woman who picked cotton, carded, 
spun, and wove enough cloth for a suit of 
clothes for her boy. But this is not prac- 
tised to any great extent, as cotton goods 
are so much cheaper than they were before 
the war. 

It is easy to sum it all up. The poor 
woman of the South gets very small re- 
turns for the labor invested—not even the 
smallest comforts. Luxury is almost un- 
known. Many are strictly religious and 


derive comfort in that direction. In that 
ease a meeting is seldom missed. K. 


Northern North Carolina, Feb. 3, 1883. 
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WATCH AND HIS FRIENDS. 





BY MRS. A. A. 


Would you like to have another true dog 
story’ Well, here is one. 

On a farm in New Ilampshire there 
lived a family who had a pet dog, whose 
name was Watch. He was a very intel- 
ligent dog, and was frequently sent on 
errands, with basket or pail in his mouth, 
or notes tied to his collar. When he was 
about four years old, the eldest daughter 
of the family married and removed about 
nine miles from her father’s house. She 
was very fond of Watch, and he was also 
of her. He missed her very much, and 
the first two or three times that any of the 
family visited her, he went with them. 

He usually slept at night on a mat in the 
front hall. One night in June, when his 
master called him, preparatory to closing 
the house, he was not to be found. Every 
place where he could possibly have hidden 
himself was searched, but without avail. 
They were obliged to retire without find- 
ing him, nor was he to be seen during the 
entire day following. But on the morn- 
ing of the next day, when his master open- 
ed the door to go out, there stood Watch, 
who immediately began barking and jump- 
ing, and in every possible form of dog 
language expressing his joy at being at 
home again. And lo! tied to his collar 
was a note from Susan, the married daugh- 
ter. 

It seems he had travelled to her house 
the first night, passed the day there, and 
returned during the second night. 

After that, about once every week he 
visited her in the same way, always going 
and returning in the night. 

Now comes the curious part of the 
story. After some months, as the autumn 
days came on, the nights growing cool, he 
started one night from home, andin the 
afternoon of the following day he return- 
ed, apparently very much fatigued. The 
family supposed that the daughter and her 
husband must have been absent from 
home, and he, finding the house closed, 
was obliged to return at once; butin a 
day or two she came and told them that 
he arrived unusually early in the morning, 
and barked, as usual, to be admitted, and 
her husband scolded him, telling him to 
‘Jie down and stop his noise,” till he was 
ready to getup. But when they did so, 
he was not to be seen anywhere. The 
truth was, he was so grieved that he re- 
turned directly home, and no persuasion 


FELLOWS. 





could ever induce him to go there after- 
wards. 





He lived some years, and seemed glad to 
see her when she came there, and con- 
tinued to carry parcels in his mouth, but 
would never allow a note to be tied to his 
collar again. Ifany one attempted to do 
so, he would growl at them and go away 
and lie down. The family were all very 
sorry for it, but nothing could ever make 
him forget his ill treatment when he went 
visiting. 

This is a true story. The family were 
relatives of mine, and I knew the dog well. 





ADAM’S FALL.—Ever since Adam’s fall, 
which subjected human nature to diseases 
of the flesh, there has been a demand for a 
blood purifier. We all realize the fact that 
upon the purity and vitality of the blood 
depend the health and vigor of the whole 
system, and that disease of various kinds 
is often only a sign that nature is trying to 
remove the disturbing cause; hence a 
reliable blood purifier is of greater import- 
ance to people than is generally supposed. 
We are pleased to say that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla bears unmistakable proof of being 
this sort of a medicine, and we think it is 
worthy a trial. 

Exp.icir directions for every use are 
given with the Diamond Dyes. For dye- 
ing Mosses, Grasses, Eggs, Ivory, Hair, &c. 

CONGESTION in the cavities of the human 
heart generally proves fatal. It is neces- 
sary to restrain the action of the heart, 
when any disease of its valves manifests 
itself. All the combined research and 
wisdom of man, since Adam's day, have 
never evolved but one certain cure for heart 
affections. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is 
the remedy, and the only one. $1. At 
druggists. 

Hloop’s SARSAPARILLA is designed to 
meet the wants of those who need a medi- 
cine to build them up, give them an appe- 
tite, to purify their blood, and oil up the 
machinery of their bodies. No other arti- 
cle takes hold of the system and hits ex- 
actly the spot like Hood's Sarsaparilla. It 
works like magic, reaching every part of 
the human body through the blood, giving 
to all renewed life and energy. $1 a bot- 
tle; six for $5. 


DOCTOR GRIMSHAWE'S SECRET 





thorne. 1 vol., 12mo, 380 pages. 

“The almost incredible good fortune of a new 
romance by Nathaniel Hawthorne.”’-—SPRINGFIELD 
REPUBLICAN, 

“The grand conception, imagination, exhaustive 
marshalling and analysis, genius, art, and power of 
Hawthorne are present in incomparable fulness of 
force.”—Boston GLOBE. 

“It has every quality which marked his genius from 
first to last. . . . His perfection of dictionjis as marked 
here as in*The Scarlet Letter.” ”"—N. Y. MAIL AND 
EXPRESS. 

“The marks of Hawthorne’s genius are evident on 
every page. ‘The book is like a long-lost statue by the 
hand of Phidias."—PuiLa. PREss. 


The Two latest Round-Robin Novels, 


RACHEL’S SHARE of the ROAD 


“Emphatically a success.”—RBoston COURIER. 

“A sweet and touching story.””.—CoONGREGATIONAL- 
Ist. 

“Suggestive as well as pleasant.”—Tue Critic. 

“It is one of the best stories of the day.”—Puina. 
Press. 

“A bright, fresh, capital story, gracefully aud artis- 
tically written.”--MORNING STAR. 

“A sweet, simple story, cleverly told.”—PRoGREss 
(Phila), 

“There is some powerful 
n.eum (London), 

“Not only a strange story, but a good one in the 
best sense of that somewhat abused word.””—Cuicaco 
TRIBUNE. 

“The firm, delicate outlines, the clear, pure color, 
prove a hand that might succeed in more elaborate 
work. It is by far the best of the ‘Round-Robin’ 
series. Even ‘The Tallahassee Girl’ equals it only in 
parts.” —THE NATION. 


writing.”—Tuk ATHE- 


DOCTOR BEN. 

“This singularly interesting book.”—New-YorkK 
STAR. 

“Really a charming book.”—Boston TRANSCRIPT. 

“We have read the story of ‘Doctor Ben’ with the 
greatest interest. It is a story ‘with a purpose,’ but 
with incident and plot enough to satisfy the most 
insatiate novel reader; while the purpose is so admir- 
ably wrought out that the reader is filled with the 
author’s enthusiasm.”—THE CRITIC. 

“Tt is able, it is full of wit, it has several characters 
which would make the fortune of any story, and last 
and perhaps best, it is interesting. No one will lay 
‘Doctor Ben’ down without having finished it.”— 
Puta. PRESS. 

“The plot is sensational to the last degree, like 
some of Edward E. Hale’s stories, and there are 
touches of style and character which remind one of 
that lively author.”—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 

“The story as a whole isa singularly fascinating 
one.”—THE STANDARD (Chicago) . 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . . .. « 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. , 


$ 2 
100 
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“The Golden Floral, 


The charming ec jon of an” exq' Floral 
Card and a profusely illustrated Book which was so 
completely successful during the holidays will be 
found to be equally appropriate as an 


Easter Offering. 


And ite delightful elaborateness will be as happily 
weleome for 


Birthday, Wedding, or other 
Anniversary Souvenirs. 





The Press of the country have been very enthusi- 
astic in praise of 


The Golden Floral 


and acknowledged it to have been “a happy thought” 
and ‘a delightful conceit.” Each volume is edg 
with a heavy silk fringe, woven expressly for it and 
enclosed either in a nice envelope or a box. Price, 
$175 each. The volumes are: ‘ 


Ring Out, Wild Bells. 
Rock of Ages. 


Oh, Why should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud? 


Abide With Me. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
Home, Sweet Hume. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


Ruth Eliot’s Dream. 
By Mary LAKEMAN. Illustrated, $1 25. 


“This is a eweet story of love, and duty, and pa- 
tience, for the girls to read.” — New Bedford Standard. 


Janet: A Poor Heiress. 


By Sornre May. Illustrated, $150. Uniform with 


THE DOCTOR’S DAUGHTER, 
THE ASBURY TWINS, * 
OUR HELEN, 

QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 

“Sophie May’s books need no recommendation te 
American girls. Her last (Janet) is a bright and read- 
able story, entertaining, and very exciting toward the 
end.”— Woman's Journal. 

“It is a salubrious, satisfying novel, fresh and origi« 
nal in style, sound and pure in sentiment.””— St. Paul 
Dispatch. 


1 50 
EACH. 


The Golden Lotus and Other 
Legends of Japan. 


By Epwarp Greey, Author of “The Wonderful City 
of Tokio,” “Young Americans in Japan,” ete. Cloth, 
$1 75. 

“There ia a charm about the legends which this book 
contains that makes its every page a delight to the 
reader, and at the same time they show in a way the 
romantic element of the Japanese character. ‘There is 
a poetical beauty inherent in the legends which the 
author has very well preserved in rendering them in 
English, and ene who can find no enjoyment in the 
book must be an ascetic of the most confirmed type.” 
—New Haven Palladium. 

&®” For eale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Two Wonderful Lives. 


LETTERS OF LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 


With a Biographical Introduction by Joun G. Wut- 
TIER, andan Appendix by WENDELL PHILLIPS, with 
$1 50. 





a Portrait. 16mo. 

“When or where have we ever had such a delightful 
batch of letters? They are a perfect revelation of her 
personality. * * * I donot know whenI have felt 
a human pulse beating so warmly in the page of a book 
as here.”—Rev. J. W. Chadwick, in Boston Christian 
Register. 


“In these letters we are admitted to her inner and 
more private life, which is even more encouraging and 
inspiring than her outward bistory.”—New York 
Tribune. 


“Flere was a remarkable woman, one who lived a 
great life, but lived it so simply and with such limited 
consideration for herself that the more you study it 
the more it grows to be perhaps the truest life that an 
American woman has yet lived. In these letters the 
literary instinct is as true as it was in George Eliot or 
Misg Mitford or Margaret Fuller, but the literary ele- 
ment in Lydia Maria Child was strictly subordinated 
to the large discretion, the joyous womanhood, the 
wonderful charity, the unconscious flowering of the 
finest gifts of the sex, which made her life from youth 
to hoary age grandly and simply beautiful.”"—New York 
Times. 


LIFE OF OLE BULL! 


With a fine Steel Portrait and 
$2 50. 


by Sarna C, BULL. 
several Illustrations. Svo. 
“A charming biography, full of delightful reminis- 
cences and anecdotes.” — Philadelphia Press. 
“An interesting memoir of his brilliant, laborious, 
brave, kind life; of his genius, of his originality, of 
hie adventures.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


“It overflows with interest.”— Boston Gazette. 





THE AUTOGRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


By Oxiven WENDELL Hormes. Carefully revised 
and containing a new Preface and Notes. Printed 
from new electrotype plates. Crown, 8vo, gilt top. 
With fine steel portrait. $2 00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
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All communications for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and 
all letters relating to its editorial management, must be 
addressed to the Fditors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed to 
box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered Letters 
or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. Money 
sent in letters not registered will be at the risk of the 
person sondeng 5. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 





The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL will be held at 
their office, No. 5 Park Street, Boston, on 
Monday, February 12, 1883, at 114, A. M. 
‘The stockholders are respectfully invited 
to attend. By order of the directors. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL, Pres. 

C. WILDE, Clerk. 

=ieilihiliee 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT THE STATE-HOUSE. 


A bill to confer municipal suffrage on 
women will be reported to the House next 
Monday. It will probably come up for 
discussion on Wednesday, February 13. 
We print to-day encouraging words from 
the press of the State. More will appear 
next week. L. 8. 
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OUR NEW DRESS. 








We appear to-day in new type. Ladies are 
said to like new dresses. So does the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL. But women are more eco- 
nomical than men. Francis Walker tells us, 
in the census for 1880, that the average 
man spends nineteen dollars a year more 
for his dress than the average woman. Ac- 
cordingly the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL has 
changed its dress only twice in thirteen 
years. The foes of woman suffrage will 


_ only find in us “an old enemy with a new 


” 


face. But to our friends our new face 
will be welcome. H. B. B. 

a i ae 
SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


The next Suffrage Sociable will be held 
on Tuesday evening, February 20th, at the 
Meionaon, Boston, from 5.30 to 9.30 P. M. 
Supper at 6 P. M. 

The tickets (limited to three hundred) 
are for sale at fifty cents each at the office 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 5 Park 
Street. Each sociable, so far, has been 
better than the one before it, and that, too, 
in spite of storms. Gov. St. John, of Kan- 
sas, has been invited to speak. There will 
be music and songs, and a good time. 

Lucy STONE, President. 








Mrs. Mary C. AMEs, Committee 
Mrs. J. W. SMITH, } of 
Miss A. M. LOUGEE, ) Arrangements. 





a 
ADDRESS OF WM. I. BOWDITCH. 


We complete to-day the admirable ad- 
dress of Mr. Bowditch. Its facts and fig- 
ures will repay careful study. As an ar- 
gument it is unanswerable. We regret that 
its symmetry has been marred by divi- 
sion, and by typographical errors. Last 
week, an illustration of the wrong done a 
widow should read $23,333, instead of 
$33,333, as printed. On page one the fol- 
owing paragraphs were omitted : : 

Very many thousand women have, how- 
ever, asked for suffrage, and only a few 
hundred have taken pains to remonstrate 
in writing against the right being granted. 

Still we admit that the bulk of women 
seem to be indifferent to the whole thing. 

L. 
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THE ASSESSORS OF NATICK. 





‘*An assessor of Natick” replies to our 
comment on his first letter. He shows 
that the School Suffrage law is technically 
the same for women as for men, except so 
far as it is modified in the case of women 
by the principle of voluntary taxation. 

But the practical difference is very great. 
Men are assessed a poll-tax and put on the 
registry without their asking. They are 
kept on the list so long as they continue 
to pay their tax. The law, it is true, re- 
quires men to make sworn statements of 
their taxable property each year, and they 
are publicly notified to do so. But in fact 
very few men do render such a statement. 
They can vote without doing so, upon the 
mere payment of a poll-tax. If the asses- 
sors have reason to think they own person- 
al property, they are doomed.” 

Thus, in practice, the law is unequal, 
since all women voters are compelled to 
make a sworn statement, while most men 
voters are not. It is fair to say, however, 
that the assessors of Natick have construed 
and applied the law with exceptional fair- 
ness and liberality. We wish all assessors 
were like them. H. B. B. 





AN APPEAL TO THE PRESS. 


A letter has been addressed, during the 
past week, to every editor of a daily and 
weekly newspaper in Massachusetts asking 
him to help secure municipal woman suf- 
frage. The letter is signed by Lucy Stone, 
Julia W. Howe, Ednah D. Cheney, Sarah 
Shaw Russell, Mary F. Eastman, Mary C. 
Ames, Abby W. May and Elizabeth Stuart 





Phelps. 


THE PITY OF IT. 

The first thought on finding women re- 
monstrants against suffrage for women is 
the pity of it. One thinks of the Chinese 
women with their crippled feet, refusing 
the larger freedom of motion, and the bet- 
ter use that comes with the natural 
foot. In the one case it is custom and 
prejudice, and in the other it is no less 
custom and prejudice. Some time these 
sixty-six remonstrants will accept the bal- 
lot, as the Chinese women will their natu- 
ral feet. Already they accept property 
rights, which nearly all women refused to 
ask for by petition twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. They said with scorn, ‘Do you 
think I would give myself where I would 
not give my money?” But when, after 
long effort, property rights were legally 
secured to wives, they accepted them with 
satisfaction. Now when another tug has 
to be made for the power to hold by ballot 
the rights already secured, and to help 
make the laws we must live under, the 
remonstrants come again to pile up diffi- 
culties, and to show their scorn for the 
end sought. All the same it will be at- 
tained. As in the case of property rights, 
so it is in this case, when the remonstrants 
see the power the ballot gives, and how 
much good may result from its use, they 
will accept it along with the rest, and be 
sorry they ever opposed. George F. Hoar 
says, “He who has deprived me of my 
right to vote has done mea great wrong, 
but he who has deprived me of my wish to 
vote does me a greater wrong.” L. 8S. 

A TRIBUTE TO MRS. HOWE. 


Mrs. Croly, in the Boston Sunday Times, 
makes a true and delicate analysis of the 
gifts of Mrs. Howe, apropos of a late lec- 
ture given in New York. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe at the Nineteenth 
Century Club attracted a distinguished 
gathering that listened with the greatest 
interest to her Reminiscences of Longfellow 
and Emerson. Mrs. Howe is herself Em- 
ersonian in the fineness and clearness 
of her style, in her gentleness, and in that 
spirit of beauty, which comes from the 
excision of what is untrue, unlovely and 
superfluous. There is no other woman 
speaker, that I have ever heard, who con- 
veys at once sucha sense of scholarship 
and refinement, of power and serenity, of 
an eloquence divinely persuasive, but notin 
the least oratorical. Her Reminiscences of 
Emerson were delightful, all the more be- 
cause he dawned upon her gradually, and 
conquered previous prejudices. She spoke 
of genuineness as the lesson of his life, 
and said much of its beauty and culture. 
But beauty is such a varying term, as to 
quantity and quality, and the beauty of 
Emerson’s life always seemed to me to 
consist more in what he got rid of than 
what he retained; his absolute truth was 
his beauty, and made his culture, his life 
and his work possible. His greatness 
proved itself at thirty, when he left the 
world to seek a seclusion in which he could 
make his own life. At sixty all the world 
same to him, because he had made his life 
and work unique, by being absolutely 
true.” 
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RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 








A petition drawn by Hon. Samuel E. 
Sewall has been presented to the Legisla- 
ture, asking, among other needed changes 
in the laws relating to married women, 
one to reduce the life-estate which a hus- 
band now has in all the real estate of his 
deceased wife, especially when she leaves 
sorrowing children. 

“Another change proposed is to allow 
contracts between husband and wife to 
have the same validity as between other 
persons, so that married women shall not 
every year lose many thousand dollars 
lent their husbands in consequence of these 
latter sometimes being unwilling, and 
sometimes their executors and admihistra- 
tors being legally disabled, from paying 
these justest of all debts. A third is to de- 
clare that direct gifts and conveyances be- 
tween husband and wife shall be as valid 
as between other persons. ‘This list of 
needed legislation might be easily extend- 
ed, but without adding to it, the petitioners 
pray that the Legislature will enact such 
laws as will do justice to married women.” 
Among the signers are Lucy Stone, Julia 
Ward Howe, Ednah D. Cheney, Judith W. 
Smith, Henrietta L. T. Walcott, Henry B. 
Blackwell and S. E. Sewall. L. 8. 

——_—__—_»-¢-9— 
SELF-CONDEMNED BISMARK. 








The following items floating separately 
through the press should be printed in 
juxtaposition : 

Bismark is not in sympathy with the 
higher education of women, and it is 
through his orders that the University of 
Leipsic, which has been open to women, 
has closed its doors against them. 

Bismark is subject to fits of dejection, 
when he declares that his life has been a 
failure; that he has never made any one 
happy, neither himself, his family nor the 
nation at large. “If it were not for me,” 
he once said, when in a despondent mood, 
“the world would have seen three great 
wars less, and eighty thousand who died 
in their bloom might have lived, and how 
many parents, brothers, sisters, widows, 
would have been spared their grief and 
tears!” 

He denied women knowledge; he cost 
them tears! M. F. E. 








MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 


The following Petitions have been sent to the Massachusetts Legislature this year: 


PLACES. NAMES. NUMBERS. PRESENTED BY 

Milford. .cccccccccccce cove Priscilla B. F. Gilman and 33 others........Thomas J. Hall- 
Somerville and Cambridge.James Dillaway SH © ascscece Elijah C. Clark- 
Waltham .............+...M. Johnson oO © eed John S. Williams- 
Billerica. occccccccccccccee’. Ke Hosmer “ 41 ‘* ....Leonard A. Saville- 
Boston..«+ sseeeeees -+++++M. H. Crowell “* 8 “  ...+.Albert T. Whiting: 
BOstORc coc ccccce coccccces Harriet A. Rogers “ 74 ‘“ ..Edmund T, Eastman: 
West Brookfield...........Sarah E. T. Corliss 6 Th © cove cc Horace W. Bush- 
Ashby ...+ cece eccccocese Mary E. Shaw © FH *  secvcces Alonzo A. Carr: 
Bolton...-..++++ ++eeeeeeeeMrs. Susan J. Wallis ‘* 52 “* ...ee. Henry S. Nourse- 
Abington...+++ seeeeeeeese B. F. Bowles “114 * ...Andrew C. Brigham- 
Boston. ...00 ceccccces -+--Fanny Rogers “* 30 ‘“ «.....Abraham J. Lamb- 
Somerville...-...+++ eeee++M. T. Hollander “SB © cocessss Elijah C. Clark- 
South Boston.......- poeces Julia M. Baxter “* 80 ‘ ....Horace L. Bowker: 
Watertown... ..--.. -+++--Charles F. Fitz “6 Ge © sescesees Daniel Butler- 
Springfield....-.+-+++.e+++ Mary Fassane “ 44 “  ....Theodore C. Beach- 
BivGs PARR c.ccccccccevcces Wm. J. Stuart oe! oT Teer Hobart M. Cable. 
Woburn. ....- ccccccescees Stella Hall oF * siseas John G. Maguire. 
East Freetown....-- ebeees Chas. A. Morton, Jr. ‘“ 56 “ ....Rufus A. Dunham. 
Brockton. ...++..++ seeeeees Lydia B. Willis “Te cesia Enos H. Reynolds. 
Oe ..-.--Geo. H. Clarke “ 76 ‘* ...Solomon Linnell, 2d. 
Natick..... Rbeeeecenwoeres Matilda B. Tibbetts * 75D § ncccces Warren A. Bird. 
Leominster .......-++.+++ Jonathan Drake Ce * seccceven Joel A. Smith. 
BASE c ccc ccccece engeedeuen Catharine W. Brown ‘“ 20 “ ......-.Allen W. Dana. 
Everett...-+eeee. eeeseeece William Johnson = me fftones George E. Smith. 
Holden...... eccccccccccec MAran le. Foster “* g *% .,...Richman H. Potter. 
Springfield.........- coccee M. A. P. Clark “TG © cvcees John B. Stebbins. 
OS Serer Hannah Paddock wit | Mat TCT TT Cor David Fisk. 
Charlestown... ++++++++++++ A. G. Wetherbee “ 21%  ....+++.John E. Hayes: 
Boston...-..++++ eoccceeeeeMary A. Carlton “ 42 “* ...++-..kdwin F. Snow. 
East Lexington,.......----Sarah D. Millet * 100 ‘* ....Leonard <A. Saville. 
Dedham. cccccccccccccccces M. E. Sammet 190 * acocccceed Alvan Barrus. 
Cambridge. +s... seeeee ee A. C. Payson “* 4  4..Geo. D. Chamberlin. 
Boston.....+- 600080 .++--Rosa Prang “* 46 “* ..Halsey J. Boardman. 
Nantucket..... ccccccccce Eliza Barney " @ * seesess Josiah Freeman. 
New Bedford...........++s-N. W. Jordan “* 76 ‘* ..Orlando G. Robinson. 
Charlestown.. ..++++ +eee+eNancy Field “ 14 “ «........-Samuel Hunt. 
Boston...... eveeees .++e--Mrs. F. Bowker S BH © cesoves William Kilduff. 
Boston. ...+++ eeeeeeeeeee+L. B. Robinson “ 26 “  ...Patrick H. Manning. 
Worcester. ...secceeee coer C. E. Battelle - @ *  seecs Burton W. Potter. 
MestOticcss ceccccese oocoeeM. A. Perry “* 8 *  .Christopher C. Conlin. 
ER, 62 6408 oue 00000064 Lavinia D. Morse oe He ©  seeses Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
Boston. ...20+ sccccsccceesA. M. Lougee “* 81 “ «..Halsey J. Boardman. 
I st 6s 2060ees «+eee-++Mariana E. Clarke “* 5 ‘*  ...-Horace L. Bowker. 
Boston..... oeccce covcceee S. M. Chamberlin “© 24 =“ =Benjamin F. Campbell. 
WORE Ris oc006 cocscccosccedn, C. BOGR 6 DM *  covcce John G. Maguire. 
HoemarGillescccccccccecees Martha A. Neale “S BD © eevees Chas. 8. Lincoln. 
Bedford... «++ ee eececees Lucinda Hosmer “* 89 “ ....Leonard A. Saville. 
Athol....+scscsees +eeee++- Mrs. Emily Eaton % BB neve Frank W. Adams. 
Worcester ...++++++++++---Ann B, Earle “% Ge sescs Forrest E. Barker. 
Needham. .....ce. cccvcess I. M. Kingsbury “FF 7 wsees Lyman K. Putney. 
Needham ..cccccccccce voce Julia W. Stearns = oe © ssoeye © 6 6 

Need «ccc cocccccesess Alice L. Jones “ Be © estes 6s 6 ‘ 

Needham. cccces vecccscece Joanna E. Mills « © eeses “6 6“ “6 

Boston.....+- ooccee ++++++Ruth H. Brady % 6 6 gee eee ee Samuel Hunt. 
Boston.....++ Chavon couses Frances E. Paine “ 47 ‘ «....Frederic S. Risteen. 
Boston.....+- coccce coccce Mrs. &. A. S. Smith “ te * peens Edmund F. Snow. 
Boston. .-eccceccccece cove Robert F. Walleut 6 9B cece Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
Boston....-++ soeceeeeeeesAbby W. May “« 9 %“  ....-Horace L. Bowker. 
Boston s<cssccese eevee ee Allen McDonald S GB © aevceess Jesse M. Gove. 
Boston...... + seeeceeveoce Wee CHOGRT oS FF © veseud Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
Boston. ..+++++ eevee cocces C. L. Thayer et. | arr nr rrr Julius Chappelle. 
Charlestown...---- senese <¢ Mrs. W. W. Merrick “ 41 “  cccccee, John E. Hayes. 
Milford.......+++++++++++-Mrs. E. A. Montague ‘“ 19 ‘* ..David M. Richardson. 
Leominster... .......+.---+-Albert W. Allen 6 G4  cecvcecss Joel A. Smith. 
LyN...-eeeeee eneeeeeeens Mrs. B. B. Elwell % 60  .ceccoeChas. H. Baker. 
East Boston.... .--.....--Silvanus Smith “* 16 ‘* Benjamin F. Campbell. 
Bc 00000 esses 00eeesdaes Ee 6 25 * sevcses Thomas J. Hall. 
Cambridge...+..+++++- ....-M. J. M. Pearson “ 17 * «..Chester W. Kingsley. 
North Brookfield.........- Emily P. Walker 6 Bh * sevcse Horace W. ~4 
Boston...+++ esseeeeoeeeeeFanny L. Rogers S BD * sessose -Roger Wolcott. 
Boston......+eeeee+ «+++++Hugh Flood “ 14 * Benjamin F. Campbell. 
BostON< occcce cocccccccce - Alice B. Crosby % JD * cessee Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
Hyde Park...c.ccccccscecs E. H. Webster “ 44 ‘ .,....Hobart M. Cable. 
East Boston.... ........--Frances H. Turner “ 75 ‘* Benjamin F. Campbell. 


Natick........ ptebanekual Ellie A. Hilt 
South Boston.......+++++- 


Woburn...... «++++++e+-+-K. B. Plympton 
Needham.....+..+++ «+++-»Wm. La Croix 
Boston.....++ e+e++++++++-d0hn Backup 
Boston. ..+seeeeeeee cocveed Abby W. May 
Boston.... ++ sseeeeecseeeeA. M. Lougee 


-Anna L. Burroughs 
TM cad 0069660400600 Emma A. Putnam 
NR ods 045086 8HCS C050-85 Catharine W. Brown ‘* 22 


%* 18  .cccoee Warren A. Bird. 
110 “ ..+..o-Wm. H. Frizzell. 
6 FT © peewee John G. Maguire. 
s6 we eeeee- Allen W. Dana. 
“ 54 ‘“ .....James F. Dwinell. 


“6 5 US wee Lyman K. Putney. 
“ 40 “  .....+++.Jo0hn Hopkins. 
% 10  cccvccess * “ 
4 GT * wecsecees * “ 


Total, 83 Petitions and 4009 Petitioners. 








OUR NEW DEPARTURE. 


It will be curious, to the philosophic his- 
torian of a hundred years hence, to observe 
the perverse ingenuity with which the acts, 
words and motives of suffragists were 
misinterpreted. To the unphilosophic 
maker of history at the present day, it is 
sometimes a little annoying. On the 
slightest occasion, or on none at all, some 
wild report about our doings or intentions 
is started, and taken up by the newspapers 
with additions and variations according to 
taste, till it comes back to us in some of 
our California exchanges bearing about 
as much likeness to its original form as a 
piece of Russian scandal. If we invite the 
members of the Legislature to a sociable, 
to meet Whittier and other eminent friends 
of the cause, and to learn by the sight of 
their own eyes that suffragists have not 
horns and hoofs, it is a glaring attempt to 
bribe the legislators with coffee and cake, 
and a clear proof that woman suffrage will 
not purify politics. If a delegation of 
ladies goes openly before the State com- 
mittees of both political parties, and asks 
them to put in their platforms a word in 
favor of justice to women, it is an offer on 
the part of the unprincipled suffragists to 
sell their support to the highest bidder. 
If we decline to vote for a notorious enemy 
of equal rights, we are assumed to have 
gone in en masse for his most conspicuous 
opponent. Other people can generally 
count upon being understood if they call a 
spade a spade. We have to add the ex- 
press statement that when we say a spade, 
we do not mean a pitchfork or a pair of 
tongs. 

If our enemies alone were disturbed by 
these imaginary Guy-Fawkes plots of the 
suffragists, it would not so much matter. 
But some of our good friends are occasion- 
ally made uneasy by the clamor raised 
against us, and begin to fear that the suf- 
fragists really have done something repre- 
hensible. For the sake of these friends, it 








may be worth while to enlarge a little 
upon the second resolution passed at the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts society 
a few weeks since. That resolution reads: 
Resolved, That woman suffrage must henceforth 
make itself systematically felt in the choice of Gov- 
ernor and Legislature, by the election of its friends 
and the defeat of its foes, irrespective of party lines. 

Now, “irrespective of party lines” does 
not mean “irrespective of personal charac- 
ter and fitness.”” That might be considered 
self-evident, but for this perverse dispo- 
sition to misunderstand. In our view, 
there is no question at issue in Massachu- 
setts State-politics of such vital and far- 
reaching importance as woman suffrage. 
A candidate who is wrong on that is wrong 
on the main question, and therefore unfit 
for office. We intend to use every legiti- 
mate means to defeat the enemies of equal 
rights. But it does not follow that we 
will support any and every suffragist, 
without regard to his honesty or personal 
fitness for office. That would not be a le- 
gitimate means. 

When the choice lies between a sincere 
anti-suffragist and a dishonest suffragist, 
we will vote for neither. When there is a 
division of opinion in regard to the person- 
al fitness of the suftrage candidate—as was 
the case at the last election, and is gener- 
ally the case to a greater or less extent at 
all elections—the suffragists who believe 
in his personal fitness should vote for him, 
and the suffragists who consider him unfit 
should either cast their votes for a third 
candidate or not vote at all. We desire to 
subtract the suffrage vote solid from the 
anti-suffrage candidate in every case, and 
to add it to his opponent whenever his op- 
ponent is a man we can conscientiously 
support. This position may be called fa- 
natical, but cannot fairly be called unprin- 
cipled. 

Some of our friends think otherwise, and 
persist in voting for their party’s candi- 
date, whether he be a suffragist or not. 
We recognize their right of private judg- 
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ment, but believe that time will show both MASCULINE 
the justice and the practical wisdom of our litor Woman’ 
view. A. 8. B. . Please Cop 
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A DAY IN PRISON. 


Yesterday I spent the day in Columbus, 
O., and was invited to address the 1,309 
convicts in the Penitentiary. I went early, 
80 as to be present at the morning prayer. 
meeting and also at the Sunday school. 

It was a truly wide-awake prayer-meet. | 
ing. ‘The singing was excellent, the pray- § 
ers were short, pointed and earnest, and 





the ‘‘testimonials” seemed to be real ang) “” ws 
heart-felt. It was not like the cold, dull wi 
prayer-meetings that we sometimes hold NOT: 
in the churches. Many a poor boy has 

come to himself in this prison, and hag The State 
started for the Father’s house from there ; ler’s proposi 
yet they still wear the striped clothes: day a legal | 
there were no rings nor feastings, yet | 
God's tender love was there, and shone “ihe Eee 
forth in the countenances of some of statement, | 
these boys and men. I enjoyed talking to s this week. 
these poor boys, and shall not soon for- 5 On the 31 
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get the impressive scene. g 
Thirteen hundred men and twenty-tive © 
women are in this Ohio Penitentiary. If 





ninety-eight per cent. of the crimes are We feel fr 
committed by men, and only two per cent. be no taxati 
by women, is there not an argument here sentation. | 
for the ballot for women? sound demo 

If women had the ballot to-day, there The ballot 


would not be five thousand breweries in © 
Ohio and fifteen thousand saloons. I 
hope that some leading political party 
may see the necessity of the help that — 
the women’s vote may bring to the tem- — 
perance cause and all other good causes, Eo 
and that a better day may soon dawn for © 
the race. SARAH M. PERKINS. 7 

Columbus, O., Jan. 28, 1883. : 
ae 


STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 
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A meeting of the New York Committee 
for the prevention of State Regulation of 
Vice was held at the “Isaac T. Hopper 
Home,” 110 Second Avenue, on the 24th 
ult. The president, Mrs. Abby Hopper 
Gibbons, was in the chair. Resolutions 
were, on motion of Aaron M. Powell, 
adopted, as follows: 


Resolved, That we greatly deplore the action of the 
Board of Health, of Cleveland, Ohio, in seeking a 
municipal ordinance for the licensing or regulation 
of prostitution, and we hereby appeal earnestly to the 
citizens, especially to the Christian churches, and to 
the members of the municipal government of that city to 
forestall and repudiate the unworthy, immoral scheme. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with, and 
invoke the divine blessing upon, the important Confer- 
ence of the friends of the International Federation 
for the Abolition of State Regulation of Prostitution, 
now being held in London, and we trust that a renewal 
and increase of strength for the pending, momentous 
struggle for the overthrow of State-sanctioned vice 
may be abundantly realized. 
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New York, N. Y. A. H. G. ‘Who ar 
iacaiabit« still ces D. Gage 

NEW YORK THIRTY YEARS AGO. ' woman is a 

An old Kennebec sea-captain in the Bos- poten = 

ton Journal gives the following account stone 
of cruising ashore in New York city, thir- | Mrs. H. 

ty years ago, with the first mate of their © National V 

Massachus 


ship: 

“Tf we could not afford to go and hear 
Jenny Lind sing, we went to the minstrels 
(Christy’s) and heard ‘Jordan am a hard 
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road to trabbel,’ and ‘Way down on de : The remy 
Swanee Ribber,’ for the first time. We ing’s friend 
went to the theatre and saw the first run Republican 
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of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It was tremen- 
dous. When Eliza with her babe in 
her arms gave herself up to the surging 
ice of the Ohio, and with leap after leap 
crossed the river, leaving the baffled 
bloodhounds and nigger-hunters dumb on 
the Kentucky shore, I looked up at my 
mate, and sure as I am alive, for the first 
and only time in my life, I saw tears start 


from his eyes. I looked over the vast au- petitioners 
dience; it was white with handkerchiefs ern part of 
swayed by sobbing men and women. Mr. Will 
From that moment [ swore eternal enmity aan ill 
to slavery of every description. And | / steering 


believe from that time the proud infidel Edison elec 
city took up her true position in the eru- ton. The 
sade that hunted slavery to the death. it is said ‘ 
Years afterward, when I came in contact if Bald, a 


with high Government officials in Java, | Forty of 
related this scene, and found Dutchmen Mass.. wit 
were as familiar with Uncle Tom’s Cabin ae 

as I was; ‘and,’ said the commander of daughters) 
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the Boreas frigate, ‘this book was the sole 
cause of the abolition of slavery in Java 
for never till they read that did the Gov- 
ernment see slavery in all of its hideous 
aspects.’ ” 
oe 
IN MEMORIAM. 

Sarah Ford died in N. Abington, on Sun- 
day, the 4th inst., of typhoid pneumonia, 
in her sixty-ninth year. 

Miss Ford left no near relatives, but her 
friends and neighbors filled the house on 
the day of the funeral. They were drawn 
together by a sense of common loss of one 
for whom all felt sincere esteem. Miss 
Ford was one of the most quiet and retir- 
ing of women, but she was also one of the 
most courageous. She was among the first 
Abolitionists. Their cause was her cause, 
to aid by her presence, and by such con- 
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tributions as she could give. She believed om Mai 
in suffrage for women, and attended the vee — 
last but one of the suffrage sociables, where o—rgyman 
her radiant face showed the enjoyment she preach a t 

temperane: 


took in it. She did not merely believe in 
suffrage, but she left a legacy to it, now 
that she has gone. She has given a valua- 
ble example of honesty, fidelity, and in- 
dustry, 2nd will be missed by those who 
knew her quiet, upright life.  & 
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CARPETS 


To close out our last season's Patterns 
we make the following low prices : 


- - $150 
125 
75 
75 


Purchasers will find these goods 25 per 
cent. lower than the market prices. 





The Sauk Co. (Wis.) Equal Suffrage 
Association have petitioned the Wisconsin 
Legislature to memorialize Congress for 
passage of the bill reported by the U. S. 
Senate Com., June 2, 1882, designed to ex- 
tend the voting franchise to women. The 
petition is signed by the officers and all 
the members of the Sauk Co. Association. 


—————— 


MASCULINE WOMEN AND FEMININE MEN. 


a 


The Legislature will be urged to secure 
municipal suffrage to women this winter. 
This right has been granted to and exer- 
cised by English women for many years. 
Last year it was secured to Scotch women. 
It simply amounts to fair play; women 
who pay their share of the taxes, and who 
have the same interest in the good of the 
town or city that men have, should be 
equally entitled with men toa legal vote 
on those questions of common interest. 
That not one-half the women care to vote, 
is no reason why those who do should 
be deprived of the right.—Haverhill Ga- 
zette. 

The Trustees of the Union Five Cents 
Savings Bank, at Exeter, N. H., did a hand- 
some thing at their annual meeting, Jan- 
uary 29th, by electing Miss Sarah C. Clark 
treasurer of the bank, and their action 
meets with the heartiest approval alike 
from depositors and the business pub- 
lic. Miss Clark is very popular in Exeter, 
by reason of her modest ways and impar- 
tial treatment of all with whom she has 
dealings. She is a real estate owner, hav- 
ing, with her sisters, erected a handsome 
residence in Exeter last year. The bank is 
a sound one, with deposits of about $400,- 
000, which no doubt will increase under 


her charge. 
. October 10th the Price was Advanced to $2 00. 


If the woman suffrage amendment shall 
be adopted, Oregon will have the honor of: 
being the first State in the Union to admit 
woman to full and equal suffrage in the 
election of officers for all the departments 
of its government. It may seem surpris- 
ing that an experiment of this kind should 
be first attempted in a region which is on 
the skirmish line of civilization; but it 


will show both 
wisdom of ou; 


Eilitor Woman's Journal :— 
A. S. B. 


Please copy the following item as a con- 
firmation of the views of T. W. H., in his 
recent charming article on “Masculine 
Women and Feminine Men;” and in reply 
to the opponent at the State-House Legis- 
jative hearing who feared voting would 


Jead to such: 

“The doctors say that Gambetta’s brain 
was more feminine than masculine in its 
general structure. The convolution in 
which the snouky of magne *, supposed 

s abnormally large. 
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The Boston Globe devotes more than a 
column to a fair and carefully prepared 
statement of the progress of the Woman's 
Rights movement. ‘This is a fresh indica- 
tion of the change really made in public 
sentiment, and is noted with gratitude to 
the Globe for its evident intent to do justice 
to women. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The State Senate has rejected Gov. But- 
ler’s proposition to make the State election- 
day a legal holiday, by a strict party vote. 

“The Basis of a Republic,” a very able 
statement, by Lizzie M. Latham, appears 
this week. 

On the 31st ult. Senator Bruce, of Mid- 
diesex, introduced on leave in the Massa- 
vhusetts Senate a bill giving widows the 
same rights as heirs in burial lots. 








The Boston Times, with its handsome 
heading and new type, makes the refresh- 
ing statement that horrible atrocities, vile 
and brutal acts, ete., etc., will not be allow- 
ed in that paper. Parents who like to save 
their growing boys and girls from the pe- 
rusal of ghastly and blood-curdling details 
should subscribe for the Times, which will 
have every other kind of news, and the 
best original and selected matter. 





John & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 
Washington St., Boston. 


The Indiana Senate, by a vote of 25 to 23, 
has declared that the prohibition amend- 
mentis not properly pending. They voted 
down a measure to reconsider. The reason 
given in the case was that the resolution 
as passed by the last Legislature was not 
entered in full upon the records, but really 
a desire to get rid of the matter largely in- 
fluenced the vote. The majority included 
22 Democrats and 3 Republicans, and the 
minority 5 Democrats and 18 Republicans. 


We feel free to say that there ought to 
be no taxation that has not its just repre- 
sentation. That is, and has always been, 
sound democratic doctrine.—Lowell Times. 
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The ballot has got to go into the hands 
of women, sooner or later, and it might as 
well go now as a few years hence.— 
Woburn Journal. 





We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for $2 00 
each (former price $3). Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by 
return mail. Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


The matter of municipal suffrage for 
women is to come prominently before this 
winter’s session of the Legislature. The 


State committee organ- 
Mr. A. W. Beard with- 


The Republican 
ized Wednesday. 





. PERKINS. § Legislature cannot afford to reject it.— | drew his name asa candidate, and Henry should not be forgotten that two hundred 
33, New Bedford Mercury. Cabot Lodge, of Nahant, was chosen chair- years or so ago an experiment in govern- 290 Washington Street, Boston. 
are Cornell University is the richest college | man. Mr. Lodge took the lead in the un- | ent which the world covered with ridi- 
VICE in the country, with the possible exception successful effort to exclude Mie. Liver- cule was tried on the New England coast. DOCTOR GRAW’S 
q of Columbia College. In two years its | more from the floor of the Republican | J, may be that Oregon is the New England 
k Committee wealth has increased nearly $3,000,000, its | State Convention, two years ago, and was | of the nineteenth century.—New York Her- BACK . SUPPORTING SHOULDER ° BRACE. 
tegulation of total being estimated at $7,721,255. defeated for the State Senate in conse- | aig, 
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are out in force, beautiful as usual, and of 
varied sizes and colors—green, golden, 
cream-color, and ‘‘celestial rosy red, love's 
proper hue.” ‘The verses are pretty and 
delicate, a great improvement on the old- 
style valentine. Among the artists repre- 
sented are Miss Bridges, Mrs. Whitney, 
Miss Mueller, Mr. Satterlee, Miss Hum- 
phrey, Miss Comins, Mr. Church, Jean 
Aubert of Paris, and others. 


and examined it. 

Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. All ten- 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period 
when bones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item. 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 
hips entirely from the drag of both. 

rice, $1 50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receiptof price. In ordering, 
give waist measure outside of dress. Agents and Caunvassers wanted. 


GEO. FROST & Co., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass’ 


fective appeals and arguments have been 
made by both sexes in advocacy of mu- 
nicipal suffrage; giving to women whose 
property is taxed, and whose highest civil 
and social interests are involved, an oppor- 
tunity to exercise their personal influence, 
at one of the most powerful points, in se- 
curing the well-being of the community, 
her family, and herself. Why should the 
privilege or duty be forbidden her? There 
have been protestations, indeed, against 


ing officiates. 

The first of a series of talks on law be- 
fore the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union was given last week by Mr. 
Nathaniel W. Ladd, his subject being 
‘**What is Law and How Derived?” 


It was Elizabeth K. Churchill, and not 
Mary F. Eastman, who shared in the Ver- 
mont campaign years ago, as we are re- 
minded by one whose accurate memory is 
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Patented Feb. 24, 1880. 


Mention this paper. 





After three unusually able discussions of 
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majority, to report a bill granting suffrage 
to those women who desire to exercise it 
on the same terms and with similar limita- 
tions that apply tomen. This is no more 
than justice, and in accord with the ad- 
vanced sentiment of the community. We 
trust it may have a favorable endorsement 
from the Legislature, and become enacted 
into law.—Commonwealth. 


poll-tax or not. And taxation without 


represen tation is tyranny. 

Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, President of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association of 
Massachusetts, announces a meeting of 
that organization, at the Meionavn, on the 
14th and 15th insts. 

The Boston Herald hears that Dr. Lor- 
ing’s friends. propose to push him for the 
Republican gubernatorial nomination next 
fall, which causes the Traveller to ejacu- 
late, ‘*Well, well, we shall see!” It would 
be an excellent nomination! 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING PRINTSELLERS, 
$38 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Nest R. H. White & Co. 


stood that the committee will report favor- 
ably upon the subject.—Zion’s Herald. 
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styles, FOUND ONLY at 


ARTHUR DIXWELL'S Art Parlors, 


4 PARK STREET. 


Cantatas—Dperettas. 


SACRED. 


RutH and Boaz (65 cts.), is new, easy, and every 
way delightful. Josepn’s BonpDaGE ($1), and BEL- 
SHAZZAR ($1), make gorgeous oriental spectacles, as 
do the easier DANIEL (50 cts.), and EsTHER (50 cts.), 
FALL OF JERUSALEM, (80 cts.), CHRIST THE LORD 
(80 cts.), are good, and St. Saen’s DELUGE (80 cta.), 
Berlioz’ Fuigut into Ee@yrt (38 cts.), Sullivan's 
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‘ An interesting letter from the Woman’s 
late of their 


Journal urges us to say a word for the 
measure of municipal suffrage for women. 
This is a measure whose reason and indeed 
necessity can be made clear even to those 
who are too blind to see that the right to 
vote at all covers the right to vote always. 
We have often presented the arguments in 
its favor, and can do no better now than 
quote the letter referred to, in which the 
case is packed into a nutshell: ‘This right 
has ‘been granted to and exercised by Eng- 
lish women for many years. It was secur- 
ed to Scotch women last year. It is simply 
fair play that women who pay their share 
of the town taxes and who have the same 
interest in the good of the town society 
that men have, should be equally entitled 
with men to a legal vote on these questions 
of common interest.’ ”’ This letter is sign- 
ed by Lucy Stone, Julia W. Howe, Ednah 
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The prospects of the woman suffragists 
in Massachusetts were never so bright as 
now. Both political parties are supposed 
to be favorable to the measure of ‘“munic- 
ipal suffrage,” which is what they are 
now working for; and the suffrage com- 
mittee of the Legislature are unanimously 
agreeable. Municipal suffrage has long 
been exercised by women in England. It 
gives the women who pay taxes the same 
right to vote on town or city questions that 
men enjoy. It is a measure of justice 
which will be granted, if not this year, 
then in the near future.—Springfield Home- 
stead. 


PRANC’S 


VALENTINES 





The Maine Legislative Com. of Insane 
Hospital gave a hearing Wednesday of 
last week to the friends of the petition for 
4a woman physician at the hospital ; also to 
petitioners for a new hospital in the east- 
ern part of the State. 

Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., is en- 
gineering a project for introducing the 
Edison electric lighting system into Brock- 
ton. The capital stock of $100,000 has, 
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Mass., with six women (their wives and 
daughters), chief among the women being 
Mrs. Stowe and Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, have published books with a cir- 
culation of over a million copies. 


Mrs. Anna Eliza Bray, the English au- 
thoress, whose death has just been announ- 
ved, was the daughter of a Cornish gentle- 
man, and in 1818 married Mr. Chas. Stoth- 
ard, the artist. Her works increased so 
rapidly that a uniform edition of them, in 
ten volumes, was published in 1844. 


The January number of The United States 
Postal Guide, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., contains a compact and sys- 
tematized mass of information on postal 
inatters, both large and minute. It hasa 
new and valuable feature in a table giving 
the time of transit of mails between the 
larger cities of the country. 


_ The Massachusetts Woman’s Christian 
lemperance Union has sent a letter to every 
clergyman of the State. It asks him to 
preach a temperance sermon, or deliver a 
temperance address, on Sunday, Feb. 18th, 
and at the close, to take up a collection in 
aid of this organization, to be forwarded 
to their headquarters, Room 13, 36 Brom- 
field St., Boston. The request will be 
complied with very largely. 





brought before the Legislature this winter, 
and there are indications that it will be can- 
didly considered, with some prospects of 
its adoption, but in a form limiting the 
right of women to vote upon municipal af- 
fairs. It is now almost commonly believ- 
ed that women should exercise every priv- 
ilege that belongs to men, under exactly 
the same restrictions, and the Legislature 
ean hardly fail to execute the public will, 
if it legally confers upon women All the 
rights which mankind now possesses.— 
South Boston Inquirer. 


Many ladies will be led to deal with R. 
H. White & Co., by reading that ‘Their 
clerks are also cared for, and allowed to be 
seated when not otherwise engaged, a slid- 
ing seat being provided which can be util- 
ized ina moment and put out of position 
as easily. This does away with any at- 
tempt to use stools behind the counters; 
further, the clerk, when seated, is always 
facing the counter, so that none can pos- 
sibly forget themselves and consequently 
overlook their duty to purchasers. From 
the suit department several smaller rooms 
open. One connected with a large toilet 
room has also a private retiring room to be 
used by the lady clerks in case of sickness. 
This is fitted up in a fine manner, and will 
be of great use in any emergency.” 





and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps.—Springjield 
Republican. 





LELIA JOSEPHINE ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Room 21. Boston. 
Admitted to the Bar, June, 1882. 
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56 Chatham St., Boston. 





| Selected grain, all bulls, cockle, 
| and impurities removed. Steam 
cooked and dessicated. Pat- 
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the table, in ten minutes. 
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Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the | 
fitting of Glasses on aan | scientific principles. Stra- | 


bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 
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ComaLa (80 cts.), Don Muwnio ($1 50), Longer, 
(50 ets.), St. Cectiia’s Day (60 cts.), Mar QUEEN, 
($1), are classic and beautiful. Easier ones are Hay- 
MAKERS ($1), by Root, and Thomas’s Picnic ($1). 
Pretty Parlor Operettas are PAULINE ($125), Pat- 
OMITA ($125), DiaMonD cuT DIAMOND ($1), Curs 
AND SAUCERS (25 cts.). 

For many others, send for lists. All Sullivan’s 
Operas published in good style and at low prices. 

New Books of Great Merit: 

REDEMPTION (1). Gounod Novello’s Edition. 

SHEPARD COLLECTION (1). Quartets and Choirs. 

CHORAL Cuore (1). Best new Choir Book. 

PEERLESS (75c). Best new Singing Class Book. 

MINSTREL SonGs ($2). A great success. 

MUSICAL FavonitE ($2). New Piano Music. 

Any book mailed for above price. 
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Imported Air Cushions, 
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Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, «nd 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
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A SEASIDE SONG. 





BY OWEN MEREDITH. 





Drop down below the orbed sea, 

O lingering light in glowing skies, 
And bring my own true-love to me-— 
My dear true-love across the sea— 

With tender-lighted eyes. 


For now the gates of Night are flung 
Wide open her dark coasts among ; 

And the happy stars crowd up, and up, 
Like bubbles that brighten, one by one, 

To the dark wet rim of some glowing cup 
Filled full to the parting sun. 


And moment after moment grows 
In grandeur up from deep to deep 
Of darkness, till the night hathclomb, 
From star to star, heaven's highest dome, 
And, like a new thought born in sleep, 
The slumbrous glory glows and glows; 
While, far below, a whisper goes 
That heaves the happy sea: 
For o’er faint tracts of fragrance wide, 
A rapture pouring up the tide— 
A freshness through the heat—a sweet, 
Uncertain sound, like fairy feet— 
The wést wind blows my love to me. 


Love-laden from the lighted weat 

Thou comest, with thy soul opprest 
For joy of him; all up the dim 
Delicious sea, blow fearlessly ; 

Warm wind, that art the tenderest 

Of all that breathe from south or west, 
Blow whispers of him up the sea: 

Upon my cheek, and on my breast, 

And on the lips which he hath prest, 
Blow all hia kisses back to me! 


Far off, the dark green rocks about, 
All night shines, faint and fair, the far light; 
Far off, the lone, late fishers shout 
From boat to boat i’ the listening starlight; 
Far off, and fair, the sea lies bare, 
Leagues, leagues beyond the reach of rowing; 
Up creek and horn the smooth wave swells 
And falis asleep; or, inland flowing, 
Twinkles among the silver shells, 
From sluice to sluice of shallow wells; 
Or, down dark pools of purple glowing, 
Sets some forlorn star trembling there e 
In his own dim, dream-like brilliancy. 
And I feel the dark sails growing 
Nearer, clearer, up the sea; 
And I catch the warm west blowing 
All my own love’s sighs to me. 


> oo 
A NEW AMERICA. 





BY ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT. 





Our country, now from thee 
Claim we our liberty 
In freedom’s name. 
Daughters of patriot sires, 
Guarding home's altar fires, 
Your zeal our own inspires, 
Justice to claim. 


Women, in every age, 
For this great heritage, 

Tribute have paid. ° 
Our birthright claim we now, 
Longer refuse to bow; 

On freedom’s altar now 

Our hand is laid. 


Our garnered sheaves we yield, 
Gleaned from each glorious field 
Women have wrought; 
Truth’s standard raising high, 
Ready to do or die, 
Enriching life for aye 
With deed and thought. 


Grateful for freedom won, 
‘The noble work begun, 
Our sons, by thee, 
Ended shall never be, 
Until from sea to sea, 
Chorused the song shall be, 
Women are free. 
Sons, will ye longer see 
Mothers on bended knee 
For justice pray? 
Rise now, in manhood’s might, 
With earth’s great souls unite, 
To speed the dawning light 
Of Freedom’s day. 


coe 
A WALENTINE DONE IT. 


BY FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 











‘I hadn’t never oughter been a lone wo- 
man; [ warn’t cut out for one,” remarked 
Miss Parminter, who kept a little station- 
ery shop , to Jane Miller, the dressmaker, 
who rented the second floor back. It was 
the first of February, the valentines had 
just come in, and it being evening, Jane 
had time to step down stairs and help in 
assorting them according to price and ac- 
cording to sentiment. 

‘‘Walentines always takes a holt of me,” 
Miss Parminter went on. ‘Listen to this: 
‘Oh, what is life without a heart 
To bear of all our joys a part?’ 

I’ve often felt jist that way myself. 


‘O maiden, scize the summer day, 

Take love and sunshine while you may; 
The hours grow dark, the way grows cold, 
And lovers come not when you’re old.’ 


Lord-a-massy! but that’s true! 

‘These little Loves *twixt you and me 

Bear tender words continually.’ 
And all them Cupids flyin’. Whatalovely 
idee! Dear! Dear! Now, Jane, where ever 
is them ten-cent ones? Put ’em in a pile 
to the left. Now them five-cent lace pa- 
pers. So. Why, there’s somebody comin’ 
in. Sure’sI live it's— Now, Jane, them 
lace papers is all muddled up. Sure’s I 
live it’s Mr. Eugene Brackett!” 

The bustling old maid hurried to the 
front of the shop, and gave a friendly 
greeting to the landlord’s son, Mr. Brack- 
eté, a-very good-looking young man. His 
skin was clear, his eyes were dark, his hair 
was black and curly, his eyebrows were 
cleanly marked, his nose straight, and ey- 
ery hair of his moustache twisted in a prop- 
er twirl right or left. Is it any wonder 
that a little dressmaker, who had seen the 


world only from the rickety windows of 
the second floor back in a mean city neigh- 
borhood, should find her ideal in such col- 
oring and such curves? Not at all, and 
Jane Miller’s heart was filled with love and 
reverence as Mr. Brackett leaned on his 
walking-stick in a pose that made him look 
somewhat askew, but that was to Jane so 
bewilderingly graceful that Miss Parmin- 
ter had to call out sharply, “‘Now, you air 
a-muddlin’ up them lace papers. Do take 
care.” 

“What's new in valentines?” asked the 
young gentleman presently, lounging to- 

ward Jane, and after touching his hat, set- 
tling it perilously aslant over his left ear. 

“Nothin’ much,” she answered, with a 
poor attempt at being unembarrassed, 

Miss Parminter, following him closely, 
suggested,— 

“We thought you might have dropped in 
with some message from your father, about 
rent or suthin’, though dear knows me and 
Jane is paid up square.” 

“Oh no,” he drawled out; “I just called 
in a friendly way.” 

“Did you? Really! If we'd ‘a known 
that, we'd ‘a been dressed up for you,” she 
answered, with that distribution of empha- 
sis entirely her own, and’ capable of con- 
veying the most subtle shades of sarcasm 
or suspicion independently of the normal 
meaning of her words. 

“Oh, I don’t care for dress,” said Mr. 
Eugene, watching Jane’s homely little face, 
framed in its pale hair, and not looking at 
all pretty even with her evident emotion. 
“Dress is nothing, beyond”—here he point- 
edly surveyed the poor girl’s washed and 
turned and much-made-over brown merino 
—“beyond neatness.” 

Jane flushed, and hid her face in a large 
box valentine, that, like a prophecy, repre- 
sented a young man in full swallow-tail 
regimentals, leading a veiled paragon of 
loveliness toward « most hymeneal-looking 
piece of architecture. 

Miss Parminter began to busy herself 
spreading certain lengths of cotton cloth 
to preserve the “stock” from dust; and 
now and then she nervously fingered the 
wisps of gray hair cultivated by the side 
of her face, and called by courtesy curls. 
This was a habit she had when disturbed 
in mind. Then she muttered to herself at 
intervals, ‘What ever is he up to, J won- 
der?” and by dint of keeping one eye and 
one ear on the young people, just as Eu- 
gene rose to go, she heard him say, ‘The 
‘Paramount’ will return in twelve months 
at least twenty times the investment.” 
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asked Jane. 


” 


“Is it—is it a silver mine 
“Yes, in Nevada; im—mense. 
*“Could—could as little as five hundred 
dollars’ worth be bought?” Jane ventured, 
very timidly. 

“Well,” answered Eugene, with good- 
natured condescension,” ‘*we are only buy- 
ing large blocks—a hundred thousand dol- 
lars at a time—for heavy capitalists ; but,” 
he added, in a low and tender tone, “Ill 
get you the five hundred dollars’ worth, 
and you shall make your twenty thousand 
or more, my little Jeannette, with the best 
of them.” 

“How good you are!” exclaimed the 
dressmaker, looking up into his face with 
her large gray eyes. All this plain little 
woman's life was in those weary, honest 
eyes. They told of a poor, pinched child- 
hood in their unsatisfied eagerness, of an 
early orphanage in their confirmed sadness, 
of hard work in their lack of lustre and the 
premature lines about them. Since her 
tenth year—and she was twenty-six now— 
Jane had been battling with poverty, sus- 
tained only by her industry, thrift, and a 
romantic longing after something more 
genial and more lovely than life had yet 
shown. By suffering positive privation 
she had contrived to put away five hun- 
dred dollars—blood-money every penny of 
it, wrung from a natural young heart that 
renounced every little dearly-prized pleas- 
ure and luxury before the dread of coming 
sickness or want. 

Brackett bent low over her slight, stoop- 
ing form, saw the grateful tears on her 
cheeks, pressed for an instant the thin fin- 
gers, pricked and hardened by the needle, 
then whispered, softly, ‘I'll see you again, 
soon. Good-night, little Jeannette.” 
Passing out, he jostled in the doorway 
against a great form that seemed little in- 
clined to make way for him, and as Eu- 
gene walked down the street the form came 
into the shop, and Miss Parminter greeted 
it with, ‘‘Hello, Josiah! real glad to see 
yer.” 

Josiah Jackson, plumber, owned those 
heavy shoulders, and owned the spare, 
square, low-browed face that looked out 
above them. Itwasa workman’s face and 
it was a workman’s form. Plumber was 
written all over him, from his dusty, mat- 
ted hair to his stained hands and flattened 
thumbs that showed Josiah’s “days off” 
were very few. He was skilled in his trade, 
and often called in as an expertin difficult 
jobs. Even now he was returning from 
some work of this sort. 

‘*You're late, Josiah,” said Miss Parmin- 
ter. 


way. “I've been puttin’ in extry time on 
one of Brackett’s houses. By-the-way, 
what’s his son doin’ here ¥” 

“Nothin® much. Fust off I thought it 
was some message from the old man about 
collectin’ rent, but turned out *twarn’t so.” 

“PT guess not,” said, Josiah, contempt- 
uously, and loud enough for Jane to hear. 
“The old man wouldn’t trust him with 
money. lve heard the two quarrellin’ 
more than once. The father always says, 
‘Youre a big raseal, Eugene, and you 
shan’t touch a dollar of mine. You've got 
your villainous broker’s office, so play your 
tricks outside of my business. He's a 
cheating scamp, that fellow.” 

Jane rose quickly and came forward. 
Two bright spots of color burned on her 
pale cheeks. Her eyes were flashing, and 
she said, facing Josiah, indignantly, ‘*Mr. 
Brackett’s a gentleman, Josiah Jackson, 
and that’s more than you are.” 

“Jane,” the plumber answered, his voice 
shaking with anger, and yet with an appeal 
in it—‘‘Jane, I don’t pretend to be. I'm 
only an honest man, and that fellow ain’t. 
That's all 've got to say.” 

“That's more than you've any right to 
say,” the girl retorted. 

“Haven't I no right,” exclaimed Josiah, 
“to warn you for your own good when I 
see things is wrong?” 

“You've got nothin’ to do with me at 
all,” answered Jane; and like a shabby 
little queen with a weak voice, much out 
of keeping with the might of her scorn, 
she walked to the stairway at the back, 
and passed up to her own room. 

Josiah looked after her; then pushing 
back his old hat with one rough hand that 
trembled strangely, he turned to Miss Par- 
minter, who was very busy with the wispy 
curls, and said,— 

“Look here—I’ve been courtin’ Jane for, 
more’n a year. She's give mea kind of a 
half promise more’n once, and now—now 
within six weeks, since that Brackett's been 
loafin’ ‘round, she treats me that way. 
*Tain’t right, Miss Parminter, ‘tain’t right.” 
His smudged and toil-worn face quivered 
and grew pale. 

“Well,” answered the spinster, making 
new tangles of the curls, “you see, Josiah, 
Mr. Brackett’s smooth-spoken and hand- 
some, and, moreover, girls is girls. They 
like a litthe—well, what I call poetry ways 
and soft speeches; and girls likes it to be 
always walentine-time, so to speak.” 

“But ‘taint always valentine-time, and 
soft talk won't keep the pot a-bilin’,” said 
the practical Josiah, the words losing half 
their coarseness in the dignity of his sup- 
pressed and genuine suffering. 

“Ah,” Miss Parminter replied, ‘but the 
sensiblest of women has got a longin’ after 
nonsense, We like being made much of in 
some way out 0° the common. We like 
playin’ we're queens or angels. “Tain’t no 
harm, but sometimes it costs us dear. Why, 
Josiah, just for a few nice words and a 
way of looking out of a pair of handsome 
eyes, I throwed over a fellow as good as 
you, for a chap that jilted me after all. 
And here Tama lone woman, and hadn't 
never oughter been.” She cried quite hys- 
terically for a moment, then stopped to see 
what Josiah was slowly drawing from his 
pocket. It was a parcel, and he carefully 
opened it, saying,— 

“I've bought Jane a little present—a 
half-a-dozen pairs of good woollen stock- 
in’s. I thought they'd be more useful than 
breastpins or such trash.” 

“What have I been tellin’ you?” Miss 
Parminter broke out, in passionate oratory. 
*“Stockin’s !— stockin’s, indeed! Why, a 
rosebud or a picture-card would have more 
effect on a girl. Put up them stockin’s, 
Josiah; “twon’t never do—never !” 

‘All right,” answered Josiah, bowing to 
a superior judgment, yet looking puzzled ; 
“but stockin’s is very useful, and we all 
have to have *em.” 

“Good gracious, man, I'm out of all pa- 
tience with you! Go home, and I'll man- 
age your love-making. Go home.” 

Josiah very meekly obeyed, and Miss 
Parminter closed the shop, and went up to 
Jane’s room. ‘Those red indignant spots 
still burned on the little dressmaker's 
cheeks, and to the abrupt question, ‘*Do 
you mean to give Josiah up?” she replied, 
sharply, ‘You can’t give up what you nevy- 
er had.” 

“But you were getting fond of him,” 
Miss Parminter persisted. ,**Does Mr. 
Brackett come to see you often?” 

“That's nobody's business.” 

“*Taint except in so far as I'm fond of 
you, Janey, and I'd like to see you turn 
out well.” 

“T expect to turn out well. I’m going 
to invest my money, and in a year from 
now, you dear old friend—for you are a 
dear old friend, and I do love you,” ex- 
claimed Jane, glad to find an excuse for 
tears—‘‘I shall be worth twenty thousand 
dollars, and we'll go shopping. Shopping! 
Think of it!” ; 

‘*Look-a-here, Jane, what are you going 
to do with your money ?” 

“Put it in the Paramount Silver Mine. 
Eugene—I mean Mr. Brackett—will take 











‘*Yes,” he answered, in rather a surly 


“Eugene! Air you going to marry him?” 

“Yes; that is, n—no. O Miss Parmin- 
ter!”—and Jane looked almost pretty and 
girlish as she kneeled down and hid her 
face against the angular but sympathetic 
shoulder—*‘oh, I think—I do think some- 
thing’s coming of it. He's been here three 
times, and he’s asked me to call him Eu- 
gene, and he calls me little Jeannette in a 
gentle way that’s just—just lovely.” 

“Humph! And how about Josiah? 

“Tm sorry’—and she began to cry soft- 
ly—very sorry; but think of him beside | 

eugene |” 

**I do, and he’s a heap sight more manly- 
looking.” 

‘Fle calls me ‘Jane,’ and sent me a stuff 
dress at Christmas; Eugene calls me ‘little 
Jeannette,” and see”—she pulled up her 
sleeve, and showed, secretly worn, a small 
turquoise bracelet-—he sent me this.” 

Yes," snapped Miss Parminter, “and 
it’s worth about five dollars. That dress 
was all pure wool, and cost every cent of 
twenty.” 

“It aint cost so much,” said Jane, twist- 

ing the bracelet about her arm: ‘it*s— 
it’. 
“It's bosh !* Miss Parminter finished the 
phrase for her. “O Jane, J know. All 
women crave bosh.” Then the judicious 
old person quietly rose, and went to her 
own room, where she sat for a long time 
fingering the curls and thinking. 

In the morning she came toJanein great 
distress and confusion, and begged her to 
take care of the shop, she being obliged to 
go out on business. 

Miss Parminter was gone all day long. 
She carried her spare face and her bright 
bonnet and those wisps of curls in and out 
of a great many down-town offices, and on 
coming home at night walked = straight 
through the shop, and sat down, very sad 
and dejected, by the stove in the back. She 
looked most unhappy, and buried her face 
in her hands. Jane hurried the closing up 
to find out the cause of so much sadness. 
When they were at last alone, the poor old 
woman moaned and rocked to and fro, ex- 
claiming, ‘Such trouble, Jane! such trou- 
ble! IT shall be ruined.” Jane manifested 
affectionate sympathy, but she only eried 
out, “Go away. Ive got no friends. 
There’s nobody to help a lone woman—no- 
body.” 

Jane, quite distracted at the sight of her 
sorrow, protested, **Why, Pd do anything 
for you—anything.” 

“My dear, I need money—a great deal 
of money. [ can’t explain, but my great 
need is money. IT want it for a few days 
only, but if 1 don’t have it I'm ruined—ru- 
ined.” 

“How much?" asked Jane. 
**At least five hundred dollars.’ 
“Oh, take my money, dear, take mine. 
Don’t go on so. Eugene can wait a few 
days for the investment. Take mine.” 
“Bless you!” sobbed out Miss Parmin- 
ter—“bless you! Twill. It will be perfeet- 
ly safe, and I promise faithfully to give it 
back. You've saved me from a lifetime of 
misery.” 

The two friends embraced, and the very 
next day the trusting dressmaker brought 
five crisp hundred-dollar bills—her whole 
fortune—from the savings-bank, and laid 
them in Miss Parminter’s claw-like hand, 
which closed on them sharply. Then there | 
were more embracing and tears, after 
which Jane went to her work, while the 
shrewd old maid snapped the money into a 
safe leather pocket-book, and muttered, 
“Little fool! Vl fix her.” 

The night after that, when Eugene called, 
Miss Parminter listened on the stairs. The 


. 


. 


tears they parted, Jane to ery all night 
long, and the other to recover cheerfulness 
at once. 

A few evenings after this, as Josiah, ae. 
cording to his wont, was humbly skulking 
about to catch some word of comfort, hig 
heart leaped up to meet a smile on Migg 
Parminter’s face, and g gesture that 
brought him toward her. She carried him 
behind the counter, and after a curt expla. 
nation, a changing of money, and the do 
ing up of a parcel, Josiah remarked,— 

“I don’t grudge the price, but it’s just 
trash that won't be of no use to Jane.” 


again. 
fair?” 

“You,” Josiah answered, meekly, and 
went home, docile and subdued. 

Presently Jane slipped down stairs, and 
asked, with an attempt at dignity that con- 
sorted ill with her tear-stained, quivering 
face, **Please would you meet Mr. Brack- 
ett in my room about noon to-morrow ?” 

** Certainly,” responded Miss Parminter ; 
“T aint ashamed nor afraid to see Mr. Eu- 
gene Brackett any time or anywheres.” 

The next day, promptly at noon, she en- 
tered Jane’s room, saying, ‘This bein’ Wal- 
entine’s Day, there’s a pretty brisk busi- 
ness. Some folks puts off buyin’ till the 
last minute. Come, now, what do you 
want of me, Jane?’ 

The answer was a rap at the door, and 
in came Mr. Brackett. He paid no heed 
to Jane’s greeting, but turned, with a busi- 
ness-like air, directly to Miss Parminter, 
and said, ‘I have to ask you for the return 
of the five hundred dollars loaned to you 
by Miss Miller, some two weeks ago.” 

*You have to ask it! And what have 
you to do with her money ?” 

‘I take an interest in her, and don’t pro- 
pose she shall be cheated by any appeal to 
her feelings.” 

“You don't say !° responded Miss Parmin- 
ter, with her own dignified and scathing 
sarcasm—“‘you don’t say? Well, Mr. Eu- 
gene Brackett, that money won't be re- 
turned. Miss Miller has nothing to show 
for it; there wasn’t even a witness to the 
transaction. Now, then?” 

Jane burst into tears, and sobbed out, 
“How can you be so wicked?—how can 
your” 

Mr. Brackett made his eyes very small 
and his action very large as he exclaimed, 
“T shall have you arrested, old woman, 
for swindling.” He moved to the door. 
She was there before him. 

“Softly, Mr. Eugene. Ease up «a bit. 
I've got a letter here that’s of interest to 
you. I spent a whole day down town a- 
findin’ out how to get at the news that’s 
into it. Come, now,” and she opened a 
letter that she had drawn from her pocket 
—‘come, now, look over with me, and 
we'll peruse it together friendly and pleas- 
ant. Come.” Then she read aloud, * “There 
is no mine in Nevada known as the Para- 
mount. The so-called prospectus is a 
cheat, and so is the man called Eugene 
Brackett, who, presuming on his father’s 
honest name, has been in many fraudulent 
schemes for obtaining money.’ It’s signed 
by two leading men of Nevada. Now, 
young man, what’s that glib tongue of 
yours got to say?” 

Eugene stood silent and very white for 
a moment; then Jane rushed to him, threw 
her arms about his neck, and cried out, “I 
don’t believe it, I don’t believe it, my poor 
Eugene.” 

With some impatient muttering, he threw 


Who’s a-managin’ this courtin’ af- 


| her from him. 


“Kugene, Eugene,” she sobbed, “T say 





visit was short, and as he went out he said, | 
“Well, Jeannette, you've done an impru- | 
dent thing, but I suppose the old cat will 
give it back. Ill come again in a week.” 
“You suppose the old cat will give it | 
back, do you?” repeated the lady so pleas- 
antly designated, as she closed the shop | 
door just out of Mr. Eugene's ear-shot. 
Every night poor Josiah hung about the 
sidewalk, hoping for some news or encour- 
agement. He never received any, beyond 
the’ curt reminder, ‘Now I’m doin” your 
courtin’. Don't you meddle.” 
A week later Eugene came again, and 
the guilty debtor, from that convenient 
stairway, heard Jane sob and say, ‘*‘O Eu- 
gene, [couldn't help it—indeed I couldn’t ; 
she’s been such a kind friend, and she was 
in such trouble! Only wait; I’m sure she'll 
give it back soon.” 
“Old Griffin!” exclaimed: the young 
man; then added fiercely, ‘*Look here, you 
get that money back at once, do you hear? 
Get it back!” and he went out, noisily 
slamming the door. 
Jane rushed down to Miss Parminter and 
cried, ‘“‘O dear friend, do give me my 
money! Eugene is so angry because I 
shall lose the chance of making my for- 
tune! Do give it back.” 
The old maid sadly shook her head, shed 
tears copiously, sobbed aloud, and declared 
she'd have hysterics. She couldn’t return 
the money yet. She was in great trouble, 
and—Oh! oh! oh!” 

Jane drew a cup of tea for comfort. | 








care of it.” 


Neither could swallow any; so with more | 


I don't believe it.” He turned toward the 
door. “Are you going to leave me?” 

“Oh, you little fool, yes.” 

“But vou'll come back?” 

“No,” thundered the dainty Eugene, and 
with an oath went quickly down stairs and 
out of the house. 


Jane shrieked wildly. Miss Parminter 


| caught her as she fell, fainting, and car- 


ried her tobed. There the judicious friend 
left her to “tery it out.” By evening, she 
paid her a short call, and remarked, cheer- 


| fully,— 


“My dear, you see that man aint worth 
your tears. He only wanted that hard- 
earned money. He didn’t care for you.” 

“T know it,” answered Jane—‘‘I know 
it.” 

“Well, as you're quite safe now, we'll 
talk about that money.” She drew out 
and unsnapped a leather pocket-book, and 
counting out five bills, said, quietly, *“T'wo, 
four, five hundred. There it is just as you 
give it to me.” 

“What!” 

“Oh yes. I suspected that young thief, 
and I just got a holt of your money, and 
kept it safe. There, there, don’t cry; "taint 
nothin’. Go to sleep—so.” The soft-heart- 
ed spinster sobbed, and said to Jane, 
“You've got some sentiment and nonsense 
about yer, but I believe your own good 
heart’s a-comin’ back again. Sich foolery 
as yours spiled my life, but it shan’t sp’ile 


| yours, because I'll keep an eye to you.” 


That night, when the tempest of her 
grief had passed, Jane received a pretty 
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“Now,” eried the intriguing old person, — 
indignantly, ‘‘you're a-givin’ your opinion | 
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pox, directed in Josiah’s stiff handwriting. 

She opened it, wondering, and found a 
little wax Cupid holding out a loving scroll 
from a mass of fresh-cut flowers—the pret- 
tiest, costliest valentine she had ever seen. 
She comforted her hot, tear-stained cheeks 
upon the bed of roses, and couldn't help, 
after all, a gentle thought for the poor 
discarded plumber. 

It is easy to see the end. Miss Parmin- 
ter’s daily advice to Josiah was, **Keep 
pack them stockin’s tili you're married, 
put buy her a rosebud now and then.” 

One happy day Jane announced, with a 
plush, “Josiah and I are going to be mar- 
ried; and in spite of all—all, you know, 
that happened last winter, I love him true.” 

“She does,” Josiah proudly confirmed, 
sand I believe it.” 

Miss Parminter kissed them both, and 
cried out, “Josiah got that walentine in 
jist at the turnin’-pint, jist when a little 
sentiment was a real comfort. A walen- 
tine done it! A walentine done it !"—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


7oo 
THE COMEDY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





The crowded Blue Room at the legisla- 
tive hearing of woman suffragists at the 
State House, last week, brought all the high 
lights of this modern reform into strong 
prominence. There was an amount of ear- 
nestness, sacred expectation and high- 
wrought determination in the faces of the 
petitioners that was hardly less than tragic. 
The close-packed rows of listeners sat in 
all the impressiveness of numerical 
strength, testifying to the unity of their 
cause bygapplauding each eloquent expon- 
ent. This applause had something dis- 
tinctive; it was not mere noise, or com- 
mon enthusiasm ; there was conviction, ag- 
gressiveness, and almost go-to-the-stake 
tenacity,in every clap. Then the expectant 
confidence of the pleaders is a _ thing after 
its own fashion. ‘These men and women 
have still an unquenchable faith in the re- 
lenting of the law-makers. They present 
their cause in a spirit of good comradeship 
and in a pleasant temper which makes its 
year-atter-year protraction seem a matter 
of amazement. Why is it that these affable 
legislators can sit unmoved by so much 
good-nature and just argument? One 
reason, doubtless, that no social or 
domestic pressure reénforces this annual 
appeal. Very possibly society and home 
exert adirectly counteracting force. An 
annual appeal which comes round with 
the regularity of a birthday, and which 
expresses the opinion ofa small, hard- 
working knot of reformers, will come to 
be regarded more as an occasion for civ- 
ility and renewal of good wishes than for 
action that would end it all. Legislative 
committees find it uphill work to enter into 
this question with the same zest that stirs 
them to the consideration of any industrial 
or political issue. 

For this sluggishness there must be a 
valid reason. Why should committee-men 
need to prick the sides of their intent so 
constantly on this question? Why does 
it fade out of their horizon so soon as they 
leave the committee-room? The answer 
iseasy. The most conscientious committee- 
man cannot lash himself into a belief in the 
urgency of this question; and the very 
eloquence of its advocates serves to depre- 
ciate the matter still further in his opinion. 
Few New England legislators can give 
more than courtesy to what, as it seems to 
to them, is backed only by theory and 
argument and not by any actual public 
demand for action. One cannot blink this 
palpable difference of estimate. Woman 
suffrage is a grand revolutionizing meas- 
ure, and through it society is to advance; 
admitted, but there is the other truth that 
there is in fact no ferment in the commu- 
nity at large upon this question, and prac- 
tical legislators, keeping this in mind, 
listen to the suffragists’ searching appeals 
with polite indifference. 

But the thin edge of the wedge has 
actually been entered. School suffrage 
was an experiment to test the interest of 
Massachusetts women in the great reform. 
But they did not rush to the acceptance of 
their privilege. The enfranchised negroes 
at the South have faced threats and pistols 
in the exercise of their new power. But 
no political concession has ever fallen so 
unresponsively upon those for whom it 
Was intended as the school suffrage upon 
the women of Massachusetts. ‘To be sure, 
there was little to excite in so small a boon 
as the privilege of voting for school com- 
mittee-men. But a principle was on trial, 
and had women really the capacity to care 
for a political principle, pure and simple, 
they would have risen at this opportunity 
for a demonstration. We must sadly con- 
clude that the indifference of the legis- 
lators is but an echo of the indifference of 
the women. But now the patient reform- 
ers come again to the rescue, and propose 
to make this untried path still softer to the 
feet. Women are to be spared the trouble 
of self-registration, and the very faintest 
excuse for shirking their duty is to be 
denied them. ‘The privilege asked is so 
small that it seems impossible that any 
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Legislature could refuse it. Then under 
this high pressure of motives, with incon- 
venience ata minimum, we may reason- 
ably look for a response. Should none be 
given, it is painful to think to what ex- 
tremities the loyal leaders of this cause 
will be driven in finding excuses for their 
laggard constituency.—Boston Transcript. 
oo 


THE WOMEN OF BARRABOO, WIS. 


Editor Woman's Journal : 

After an interruption of three weeks, due 
to my change of base, your welcome face 
comes to me regularly again. 

I return to this city after an absence of 
three years. But I expect at the close of 
the winter season to return to Barraboo, 
Wis., which, by virtue of my taste for clear 
sky and pure air, is to me henceforth home. 
Not alone this, but I find that the social 
atmosphere there is so thoroughly congen- 
ial with my feelings and interests, that I 
am completely identifie dwith it, hence it 
will be of Barraboo I shall speak in my 
present and future communications. 

Barraboo, Sauk Co., Wis., is, despite its 
outlandish name, quite up to the level of 
the times in all respects except business, 
which appears to be, to some extent, tram- 
melled. ‘The old order of dicker and bar- 
ter which prevailed before the advent of 
railroad connection still clings to its com- 
mercial circles, despite the efforts of a few 
to turn the current. The credit system 
hampers the progress of trade and hand- 
icaps the new-comers who, attracted by 
the beauty of the place and its apparent 
prosperity, start out with the idea of put- 
ting new wine into old bottles. The result 
is that the metaphor is reversed, and the 
new-comers share the fate of the old bot- 
tles, and give way to others who venture 
in the same direction. 

But what will interest you particularly 
is the life and energy that exist, and es- 
pecially the activity of the women. <A‘ 
very large proportion of women are en- 
gaged in business, in associations for vari- 
ous purposes, and in furthering the wel- 
fare of the city. In two out of the three 
local papers the wives of the editors work 
in the office and assist in the editorial de- 
partment. 

Mrs. Sarah Powers, of the Republic, a 
staunch Republican paper, is an expert 
type-setter, and is able to set up and com- 
pose at the same time without the aid of 
copy. She assists her husband in manag- 
ing the details of the office, and keeps the 
books. Mrs. Eliza Ford, of the Democrat, 
attends largely to the outside business, 
soliciting advertising, etc., and also assists 
in the office. Both these ladies have house- 
holds to look after; and although at times 
overburdened with care and work, yet they 
find time to lend aid to other interests out- 
side. Mrs. Powers is an active member of 
the Woman’s Club, and Mrs. Ford is an 
active worker in the temperance cause. 
Both these ladies are consistent suffragists, 
and attest their faith by deeds no less than 
words, 

In three of the groceries the wives of the 
proprietors take an equal share of respon- 
sibility, and share with their husbands the 
arduous duties of a retail trade, which, ac- 
cording to the custom in Barraboo, keeps 
them behind the counter day and night. 
To this trio your humble servant until re- 
cently belonged, and thereby gained an ex- 
perience worth the three years’ hard labor 
involved. The other two, Mrs. Marie 
Pfanntiehl and Mrs. Ida Roberts, are also 
active suffragists, besides being connected 
with other associations. The former was 
a teacher, and though young, is counted 
one of the most competent among business 
women. The latter, Mrs. Roberts, is one 
of the pioneers in suffrage, and was en- 
gaged fifteen years ago, as I found when 
visiting Barraboo at that time,in canvassing 
the then village and country around for 
names to a suffrage petition. At that time 
it cost something to meet the opposing 
public sentiment, but Mrs. Roberts, pos- 
sessed of the undaunted courage of just 
cause, prosecuted her mission with sur- 
prising success. The first publie meeting 
for the discussion of woman's rights in 
Barraboo was arranged and carried out at 
that time. Mrs. Roberts and Mrs. M. B. 
Longley, the Vice-President of the Sauk 
Co. Equal Suffrage Association, took part 
in the exercises with credit to themselves 
and to the cause they espoused. 

Another active suffragist, Mrs. Mary 
Donovan, after gaining success in business 
during the time her children were growing 
up, was able to put capital with her son 
inthe drug business, under the firm name of 
Donovan & Co. Though not constantly in 
the store, she is by no means a silent part- 
ner, but renders valuable aid in busy times. 
This lady is President of a Charitable As- 
sociation, and brings to the work the judg- 
ment and training of long experience. 

But I must refrain. The list of intelli- 
gent, progressive, self-supporting women 
in Barraboo would be too long. Who can 
wonder that where such women are, the 
prevailing sentiment should be for justice 
and fair play? There is no opposition to 
equal suffrage that is worth mentioning. 
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Petitions when presented are about equally 


signed by men and women, and the partic- 
ipation of women in public affairs seems 
to be taken as a matter of course. When 
the city charter took effect about a year 
ago, one of the first acts of the council 
wus to appoint two ladies on the school 
board consisting of five members. These 
ladies, Mrs. M. M. Davis and Mrs. E. K. 
Woodman, were especially fitted for their 
positions, and took hold of the work with 
interest and vigor. Mrs. Woodman has 
removed to Chicago, but her place has been 
filled by Mrs. H. Potter, a lady noted for 
executive ability and public spirit. She 
has for years managed a large farm, and 
by contract with the N. W. Railroad feeds 
all the stock that is transported by that 
line through Barraboo. 

I have thus given you an outline sketch 
of some of the more prominent women of 
my adopted home, knowing that in the fu- 
ture you will be brought into closer rela- 
tions with this stronghold of the suffrage 
army. We hope to make some headway 
with the State Legislature this session. 
Other battalions are marching in the same 
direction, and so the whole line is strength- 
ened. I have been converted to the idea 
of independent organization in the State. 
There seems to be good ground for sup- 
posing that the Legislature will be more 
effectively reached and influenced through 
county or at least district societies than if 
all were united in one onslaught. The 
members respond better to demands and 
calls from their respective districts; it 
comes home to them with more force from 
their immediate friends and neighbors 
whose names are knowntothem. The old 
adage is against this idea, but even grant- 
ing there is strength in a bundle of sticks, 
I think I would rather be beaten once with 
the bundle than separately with each indi- 
vidual stick. It would make a more lasting 
impression. So though I still regard a union 
and re-union of the various organizations 
favorably, at least for annual conventions, I 
see that much time and money and friction 
of machinery is saved by independent ac- 
tion at other times. F. H. 

St. Louis, January 19, 1883. 
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SMALL WAISTS. 


It has always seemed strange and con- 
trary to the laws of nature that men did 
not inherit the physical imperfections of 
their mothers more than they do. [ mean 
the peculiarities caused by tight lacing. 
Dr. Sargent has just made the discovery, 
perhaps unintentionally, that they have 
these very imperfections. For in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL of April Ist is a notice 
of his lecture to Harvard students in 
which he says, *‘In Harvard only one man 
out of three has a perfect chest, the prin- 
cipal imperfection being a flatness on the 
upper part and depression at the base of 
the breast-bone, compression of the sides 
being prevalent.” 

Now these are the very peculiarities of 
nearly every woman’s figure, owing to the 
wearing of corsets and tight lacing, such 
as compression of the sides and depression 
of the base of the breast-bone. ‘These are 
requisites of every fashionably dressed 
woman’s figure, and appear in every fash- 
ion-plate. Every dressmaker considers it 
her duty to make her customers’ shape in 
this style. 

People little imagine that dressmakers 
and corset-makers cause as much ill health 
as defective drainage and malarial atmos- 
phere. I can give something from my 
own experience in this respect. Several 
years ago, being in Paris, and having 
fallen into the hands of fashionable dress- 
makers, I was recommended to a very 
fashionable corset-maker. She screwed 
me into a pair of small corsets until I 
could hardly breathe, and then said, ‘Come 
to me again in six weeks and I will make 
you so much smaller,” measuring about 
five or six inches with her fingers. I never 
went to her again; in fact, threw away 
her corsets and discarded them all forever 
afterwards. 

But her other customers evidently fol- 
lowed her advice. She had mentioned 
with great pride the names of several 
young American ladies well known in 
fashionable social circles—among others 
Miss P This young lady was remark- 
able for her very small waist. She was 
at that time engaged to a French count, 
to whom she was shortly afterwards mar- 
ried. As she was very wealthy, her mar- 
riage made somewhat of a sensation. 
Almost a year afterwards the Paris cor- 
respondent of a New York paper gave an 
account of her death, with some moraliz- 
ing on the great physical weakness of 
American women, and how incapable they 
seemed to be of fulfilling their sphere, ete. 
The masculine mind of the correspondent 
did not understand Miss P. *s small 
waist, and probably even her relatives did 
not. But on reading an account of her 
death I knew that her corset-maker had 
killed her, and that her advice had been 
followed when she said, “Come to me 
again and I will make you five inches 
smaller.” 








It seems as if all wickedness came from 
*aris,—French plays, French novels, and 
French fashions, but with it all comes very 
much that is beautiful. The strange part 
of it is that a people who excel in the fine 
arts and in decorative art cannot see that 
the figures of the Greek statues in their 
galleries are much more in accordance 
with the principles of beauty than the fig- 
ures of their fashion-plates. No one ever 
saw a Greek statue with a small waist. 
Take, for instance, the Venus de Medici, 
considered a typeof beauty. It represents 
rather a small woman with a waist by no 
means small—‘tno compression of the 
breast-bone or depression of the sides.” 
It is a figure which a fashionable dress- 
maker would consider very ugly, and call 
it **the same all the way up.” 
An American sculptor once made a re- 
mark concerning the human figure of the 
present day which seemed’ rather signifi- 
sant. He had in his studio in Rome a copy 
of the Venus de Medici with the arms 
broken off. I remarked to him, that the 
waist seemed very large for the present 
style of dress, and wondered how she 
would look dressed as a modern fine lady. 

He replied, ‘Successive generations of 
tight-lacing have completely altered the 
shape of the human figure.” This remark 
seemed to imply that in order to find per- 
fect specimens of humanity one must go 
back tothose benighted pagans, the Greeks 
and Romans. Certainly it is impossible 
to find these among enlightened Christians 
of the present day. ASPASIA. 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one. Itis lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoov’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








*Messns. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen~ 
» * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled With Serofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
vears; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effeet upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilia, HWisappetite improved 
atonece. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. N. C. SANBORN, ‘ 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass, 


“We do not as a rule allow ourselves to 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla has been known asa remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”’—£ditors Lowell Weekly Journal, 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Masa, 
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MEDICAL 


REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2to 4 P. M. 


DR. ELIZABETH J. FRENCH, 


Of Philadeiphia, discoverer of Cranial Diagnosis, 
author of Electric Therapeutics, ete., ete., bas taken 
rooms for the winter at 








512 Tremont Street. 
Office hours 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


All CHRONIC DISEASES, erpesiely of WomEN 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 
lied. The Dr. has resumed giving the Maséaye 
Treatment in connection with her office practice. This 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electrie- 
ity. In many diseases they are used successfully. 
‘The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLASTERS 
which she has sold the past three years speak for 
themselves. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, ELASTIC 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Richards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which evér 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRINGES, 
RUBBER URINALS, &e., can be found as usual at 
her office, - 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 








With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 


The lectures of the year begin in October and econ- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the firet 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main building, 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being equal, places will be given the 
earliest applicants. For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, a 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 

other particulars, address 








Boston, Mass. 














HEART TROUBLES 
GONE IN THREE HAS THEM-@g 


Andthink the Kidneysor Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles, Dr. Graves’ Ileart Regulator has good reeord. 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. “raves” Heart Regulator mects the demand, 
WATER inthe heart case, (Accompanies 
). Use Dr. Graves? Heart Reguiator,—it acte promptly. 
SOFTENING ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, 2. Graves’ Regulator is a eure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows great remultas 
ASrarTuixG Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1. 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these diseases, 
In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Graves? Heart Regulator has no equal, 
F. E. Inearts, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
'@ Sold by allLeading Druggists..43 (4) 
Se 











a week in yourowntown. ‘Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HaALLettT & Co., Portland, 










IS A SURE CURE 


forall Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


— LIVER. 


It has specific action on this most important 


the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 


arth 





its reg 


FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


:KIDNEY-WORT: 
sc : Ss SORS ERASERS, etc. 


Sharpened While You Watt, by experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washiogton Street. 4 








Pocket KNIVEs, 





A WEEK, $i2 a4 th ‘ 
$72 falar tas. un dey,sthomecasily made. Commy 


an 
A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
eommences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of stady, 
and the ——- for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. ; 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (Ill) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecunti ° 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
era Carroll County, Il. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
5, 1882, in the new college building. Clinical instrue- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania. 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals, 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean., 

No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila, 


School of Art Needlework. 


MRS. DAMOREAU having made arrangements with 
various schools of Art Needlework in Germany and 
France for new stitches and designs, is prepared to re- 
open her classes in Kensington, Moorish, Italian, = 
ish, Russian, Oriental and Janina Embroideries. rig- 
inal designs made and ping done at it 


125 Tremont Street. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE wr cxznny 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN.& CO., 


























504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
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ANOTHER LESSON OF NERRASKA. 


Eps. JOURNAL :—In the article with the 
above heading, published in your issue of 
January 20th, are some very remarkable 
statements in reference to the cause of the 
defeat in Nebraska. 

We had supposed that through the com- 
bination of liquor men, politicians and for- 
eign voters, woman suffrage was defeated. 
But if the writer of that article states facts, 
it was an entirely different class of men 
who did the noble deed. And our cause 
was not merely wounded, but also abso- 
lutely slaughtered, in the house of its 
friends. 

Your correspondent claims to be a lead- 
ing prohibitionist, and should know where- 
of she affirms. She says she will cite facts 
which indicate that the defeat was brought 
about ‘‘by the sympathy of some suffrag- 
ists with the liquor element.” 

Her first statement is, that the whiskey 
and beer element fought the amendment 
from the first effort to secure its submission 
until the vote was cast in November, as 
persistently as they would have fought it 
had it been upon prohibition instead of 
suffrage. She says that “every saloon- 
keeper and every representative liquor man 
in Nebraska made a special and bitter fight 
against us.” 

This shows that the temperance people 
fully realized from the beginning that the 
liquor men were opposed to woman suf- 
frage, and would use every means to de- 
feat it because they believed it would in- 
jure their traffic. One would suppose that 
the temperance people would have learned 
of their enemies, and have worked to pro- 
mote that which the liquor men so much 
feared. 

Did they? 
swer. 

She states in the second place that the 
liquor men concede that the majority of 
the voters in Nebraska are in favor of a 
prohibitory amendment. That one of the 
most prominent newspapers, a friend of 
the liquor traffic, admitted that prohibition 
could be carried by 20,000 majority. Also 
that the editor of another influential daily, 
a man opposed to prohibition, said, “If a 
prohibition amendment is submitted, the 
people will carry it.” The writer believes 
a prohibitory amendment could have been 

carried last fall by a majority of 25,000. 

If such is the strength of the prohibition- 
ists in Nebraska, they, and they alone, are 
responsible for the defeat of woman suf- 
frage last November. ‘The vote cast in 
the State was about 88,000. 


We leaye this writer to an- 


For the amendment, 25,756 
Against the amendment, 50,693 
Neutral, 12,000 


If prohibition could have been carried 
by 25,000 majority, there are some 57,000 
prohibition voters in the State. 

Admitting, as this writer states, that all 
who voted for the amendment were prohi- 
bitionists, and further, that all who voted 
on other matters but did not on this, who 
only stood by and saw this righteous cause 
slaughtered, were also prohibitionists, 
there would still remain 20,000 prohibition- 
ists who joined hands with the liquor men 
to defeat woman suffrage by their votes. 
They joined with men who, a year ago in 
the Brewers’ Convention, 


“Resolved, That we oppose woman suffrage every- 
where and always, for when woman has the ballot 
she wil? vote for prohibition, and the woman’s vote is 
the last hope of the prohibitionist,”— 


Joined hands with the ‘‘Liquor League,” 
which asserted through its Chicago organ 
that the prohibition party was attempting 
to force upon Nebraska a woman suffrage 
amendment, which, if it is ever adopted, will 
he the death knell of the liquor traffic in that 
State. Our friends there have formed a 
strony alliance, and contribute freely of their 
funds. Let us hope they will be successful in 
defeating the woman suffrage humbug.” 

Such was the published statement of the 
liquor men. 

The writer’s third statement is that not 
only individual prohibitionists refused to 
help the cause, but that all temperance or- 
ganizations in the State through their offi- 
cers decided to make no canvass for the 
amendment. Among those named by her 
as so deciding are the President and Sec- 
retary of the Prohibitory Amendment As- 
sociation, and all the officers of that body ; 
the State officers of the Good Templars; 
the Temple of Honor, and other temper- 
ance societies; all prohibitionists; all of 
them earnest, life-long friends of equal 
suffrage. 

Why such a remarkable course on the 
part of ‘‘earnest,” “life-long” suffragists ? 
Why did they turn from their own belief 
and go at once to the side of the liquor 
men, by refusing to aid suffrage in any 
way? She replies, ‘Because of the sym- 
pathy of some suffragists with the liquor 
element.” 

It certainly was very kind and thought- 
ful of them to go where they thought 
their life-long friends had gone. ‘Some 
suffragists had sympathy with the liquor 
element,” therefore they, the prohibition- 
ists, would also help the liquor element. 

How had the suffragists shown their 
ympathy? One speaker, of the more than 











fifty State and national speakers, had de- 
clared herself opposed to prohibition. This 
one speaker made a speech one evening 
which was reported the next day, and so 
unfavorable was it to prohibition that indi- 
vidual prohibitionists and temperance or- 
ganizations saw that “it was a bid for the 
whiskey vote,” and though some eight 
hundred speeches were made by the suf- 
fragists during the campaign, this is the 
only one quoted to show that prohibition 
was not believed in by the speakers for the 
amendment. 

The writer quotes the offensive language 
of this one speaker from a report of the 
speech in the Omaha Daily Republican, by 
Clara Neymann, as follows: 

“*T fear that if our German friends with- 
hold and oppose suftrage, the ladies will 
make prohibition a successful issue next 
year. If the women of the State gain their 
rights and our German population shall 
vote in favor of suffrage, 1 feel that our 
good, earnest women will find other means 
of abolishing drunkenness and disorder 
than by prohibition.” 

This the terrible, offending statement. 

In the first place the lady fears that “if 
suffrage is lost, the women of Nebraska 
will make prohibition a successful issue 
next year.” 

Was that a thing to be so abhorred that 
‘ta leading prohibitionist” should deter- 
mine to make no speeches for suffrage, 
though “his influence was so great in Ne- 
braska that the published fact that he was 
making speeches in favor of woman suf- 
frage would have influenced hundreds of 
voters to cast their ballots for the amend- 
ment?” If suffrage did not win, prohibi- 
tion might be successful next year. If it 
did win, ‘the women might find some oth- 
er means of abolishing drunkenness and 
disorder than by prohibition.” Did this. 
gentleman, of such remarkable influence, 
and the officers of all those organizations 
think it would be something very deplora- 
ble to have drunkenness and disorder abol- 
ished by some other means than ‘by prohi- 
bition? 

The writer says the whiskey press took 
extra pains to advertise the fact that a suf- 
frage speaker was declaring such senti- 
ments, . . . that these papers persistently 
flung these utterances in the face of the 
prohibitionists, hoping thereby to alienate 
them from the suffrage ranks. The liquor 
men knew what they were doing, as stated 
by your correspondent. ‘Some prohibi- 
tionists were disgusted, and from the time 
of the published reports of that speech 
they ceased to work for the amendment.” 
So it seems the officers of these associa- 
tions were weak enough to be caught in 
the trap laid for them by the liquor men, 
and base enough to do their bidding by 
joining with them to defeat woman suf- 
frage. ‘The liquor men’s hope of defeating 
prohibition lay in defeating woman suf- 
frage, and the prohibitionists either wil- 
fully and basely joined with them to rob 
women of their God-given rights, or they 
were too blind to see through the well- 
laid scheme. If your correspondent is not 
mistaken, we must admit that “the prohi- 
bitionists did us more harm than good.” 

That temperance men as a class would 
unite with such a force as always opposes 

justice tawoman, we cannot think possi- 
ble. Can it be true that the combination 
of the liquor forces on the one hand, and 
the united efforts of the temperance peo- 
ple on the other, were the upper and neth- 
er mill stones which ground woman suf- 
frage to powder? 

As a temperance woman, as one who has 
not merely professed to believe in the prin- 
ciple, but who has labored long and faith- 
fully to make it a reality in law, 1 claim 
the right to ask the temperance people of 
Nebraska to refute this base charge. 

MATILDA HINDMAN. 

Des Moines, la., Jan. 29, 1883. 
oe ————— 
NOTES FROM NEBRASKA. 








In one Danish settlement, I found the 
sentiment fhearly equally divided, the wo- 
men seeming more conservative than the 
men. At first they declared they would 
not go to hear a woman talk, but when they 
found that the speaker was an old lady and 
not too finely dressed, they consented to 
come out. Afterwards, in a conversation 
with one of the women who had been op- 
posed, she became desirous to have some 
change in the laws, for she was “sure a 
mother ought to have a right to her own 
children.” I showed her that we had 
sought this for many years, but did not 
believe we should have it till we could our- 
selves elect men who would promise to see 
the laws corrected. She said she had not 
thought of this, but had supposed that 
women wanted to vote from very different 
motives. So I found that not all the for- 
eigners would be likely to oppose our 
movement, and that where objection exist- 
ed, it was likely to be the result of mis- 
conception. 

On the whole, it seems to me that what 
was most needed was time for the thought 
to become a principle, and a more thorough 
organization of the State. It will be quite 


safe, I believe, to leave the future mainly’ 





in the hands of the people themselves, who, 
with the experience of the past, and the 
local talent so well developed, seem to be 
capable of doing a great work, and of doing 
it well. The aid of papers and tracts may 
well come from without, but the home- 
work will be well and safely left to the 
earnest men and women of Nebraska. 
Since writing the above, I have read the 
very able summary by Mrs. Brooks, entitled 
‘After the Battle,” which seems to contain 
all that can be said after the work had been 
submitted to the people. The attitude of 
the press is certainly very encouraging, and 
the general average of intelligence argues 
well for the future. It sometimes seems 
hard that we should be compelled to spend 
so much time and labor to secure to our- 
selves and our daughters the righteous 
application of a self-evident principle, but 
the fact that it has so long been allowed to 
lapse and go as by default, renders this 
labor indispensable. To secure a strong 
conviction of responsibility on the part of 
those who have been sedulously taught 
that they should have no opinions of their 
own, and should assume nothing further 
than the condition which the Rey. Dr. 
Christlieb ascribes to women,—that of be- 
ing able to comprehend man and yield to his 
opinions,—is a task of no small magnitude, 
and its results must be of the most revolu- 
tionary tendency. Hitherto the political 
action in which women have taken part 
has been mainly the carrying out of men’s 
ideas. What we aim atis the true influ- 
ence of the element of womanhood, where- 
in the sympathy and self-denial that con- 
stitute so large a portion of her nature 
shall rise into true sovereignty. She has 
worked hitherto by permission, holding 
out her hand as a meudicant asking an 
alms. Weask for her the half of the king- 
dom, and it is small wonder that it is not 
granted for the asking. It is all in the 
order of events, and we cannot marvel that 


it is slow, when we see revealed almost’ 


daily the criminal selfishness of the men 
we have so long trusted. That there are 
good and true men is our hope. 

I was told only a short time before leay- 
ing Nebraska, that we should suffer most 
at the hands of the combined monopolies, 
mainly the liquor interest. Now we have 
in many of the States a majority of Tem- 
perance men, and when once they realize 
the impending danger, we shall hope for 
more vigorous efforts on their part to se- 
cure to themselves such allies as will 
enable them to overcome the might that 
now withstands them. I do not fear that a 
hearty recognition of the true relations of 
woman's enfranchisement to the purity and 
sobriety of society can harm our work or 
defeat our endeavors. Even vice respects 
the bold advocacy of the right, and scorns 
the sycophaney that fears to speak openly. 

Feb, 5, 1883. HANNAH M. 'T. CUTLER. 
oo 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 





It ought to occur to every fair-minded 
opponent of woman suffrage that the 
shortest and safest method of putting an 
end to what seems to him an unprofitable 
agitation, is to demonstrate the evils of 
the change by a practical experiment, 
under conditions that will admit of its re- 
peal at any time by a legislature elected by 
men alone. Inno other way, indeed, than 
by such an experiment can any settlement 
be attained. The sooner it is made, there- 
fore, the better for all parties. No one 
can doubt that a thirty years’ agitation, 
which has enlisted the earnest co-operation 
of such men as Garrison, Phillips, May, 
Wilson, Whittier, Freeman Clarke, Hoar, 
Sewall, Higginson and Bowditch; of such 
women as L. Maria Child, the sisters 
Grimke, Margaret Fuller, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Louisa M. Alcott, Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Maria 
Mitchell, Frances Willard, Mary A Liver- 
more and Clara Barton,—which in Great 
Britain has numbered among its champions 
John Stuart Mill and Beaconsfield and 
Jacob Bright; Harriet Martineau, Mary 
Somerville, Frances Power Cobbe and Flor- 
ence Nightingale, — will continue unless 
and until it is negatived by the stern logic 
of experience. 

Why then should not municipal suffrage 
be granted to women this winter in Mas- 
sachusetts, as it has already been granted 
to women in Great Britain and Wyoming 
Territory? It will affect only local elec- 
tions. It will have no direct State or 
national significance. It need enlist no 
party prejudices. But it will show its re- 
sults, be they good or bad, in every voting 
precinct, to the plain common-sense of the 
men, who will still remain the sole rulers 
in State and nation. Only women who 
comply with all the requirements fulfilled 
by male voters, who are citizens, who are 
residents, who can read and write, and who 
pay a tax, can become voters. 

The remonstrance of ‘sixty-six wealthy 
women of Boston” against “the imposi- 
tion of further political duties’ does not 
apply to this measure. For the proposed 
law imposes no political duties on any 
woman. Its operation is expressly limited 
to women who ask to vote, and who pay a 
voluntary tax for the right todo so. Nor 
can these lady-remonstrants claim that 
those is any moral compulsion, since they 
themselves have never yet voted for school 
committee, though for years they have 
been authorized to do so. 

This municipal woman-suffrage law, we 
repeat, is only tentative and experimental. 
It is not a finality. It compels nobody. 
It gives women who wish to vote an op- 
portunity to show their capacity for wise 
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and judicious political action. If the pres- 
ence of women at the primaries and at 
the polls proves unwelcome to the men of 
the community, the law will speedily be 
repealed. Surely, if the friends of woman 
suffrage are willing to submit their views 
to so crucial a test, the opponents should 
be willing. For if this lifted right is not 
granted now, there is no doubt that a 
wider and more sweeping measure will be 
carried within a few years. 

Why should not our legislators of all 
opinions and of both parties make this 
harmless concession to many thousand 
petitioners, in deference to the recom- 
mendations of Governors Claflin, Wash- 
burn, Banks, Boutwell, Talbot, Long and 
Butler; of Senators Hoar and Dawes; of 
a majority of our representatives in Con- 
gress, and of many prominent Massachu- 
setts statesmen ?—Boston Traveller. 

oo 
CHURCHILL MEMORIAL LECTURES. 


The first lecture for the season of the 
Churchill Memorial course,—the preced- 
ing entertainment having been a concert,— 
was by Dr. Elizabeth C. Keller, on ‘*What 
Becomes of the Food We Eat.” 

The doctor is sure of a cordial welcome at 
Providence, and her name was sufficient to 
call together a good-sized audience. She 
began by describing the cause of the sensa- 
tion of hunger. It does not originate in 
the stomach ; the brain, muscles, bones and 
nerves are crying out for food to repair the 
waste caused by action,— the whole body 
ishungry. ‘The stomach is simply the cen- 
tral office to which the is tele- 
graphed along the nerves, and from which 
it is transmitted to the brain. If the con- 
nection between stomach and brain could 
be cut off. we should not know we were 
hungry. 

The digestive organs were then deseribed 
in their order, illustrated by some fine 
charts. The importance of deliberate and 
thorough mastication was shown, so that 
the food may become mixed with the vari- 
ous secretions of the mouth. This consti- 
tutes the first step in the process of diges- 
tion. The salivary glands are very num- 
erous, each supplying a different kind of 
secretion, the mixture of all forming saliva. 
It is the inflammation of a pair of these 
glands which is called mumps. If this duty 
of mastication is not properly performed, 
the food is unfit for the next process, and 
indigestion sooner or later results. Whiat- 
ever else you hasten, do not hurry your 
meals, if you would live long and be useful. 
The constant sipping of any liquid during 
eating is very harmful, preventing the ac- 
tion of the saliva. Starchy foods are 
partly turned to sugar in the mouth. 

The stomach must now receive and liq- 
uefy the food. It acts by contraction of its 
muscles, producing a churning motion. If 
the food were not liquefied before passing 
into the circulation, small particles would 
catch on the valves of the heart, causing in- 
stant death. The stomach exudes a fluid 
called gastric juice,to mix with its contents. 
As soon as a particle has been churned to the 
necessary fineness, a valve in the stomach 
opens and it passes to the next organ. The 
stomach will work faithfully on substances 
like cherry-stones, on which it can make 
no impression, but it should never be com- 
pelled to do such unnecessary work. Con- 
stant nibbling between meals is an injuri- 
ous habit; the stomach needs rest. Do 
not study immediately after eating. The 
stomach is red when full, the blood going 
there to help digestion ; do not call it away 
to the brain. As the food passes a duct 
leading from the liver, jets of bile are 
thrown out to mix with it. This bile forms 
an emulsion, or soapy mixture, dissolving 
butter and fats, these never being digested 
in the stomach. It also lubricates, prevent- 
ing irritation of the bowels. 

The chyme, or semi-digested food, passes 
through many strainers and receives many 
fluids before it is changed to chyle, and 
finally passes into the blood. The blood 
receives the nourishment for the various 
parts of the body, and also takes up the 
waste materials which are to be thrown off. 
It was compared to a man_ who earries 
and dumps a load of gravel and takes a 
load of stone in return. 

What we eat, how we eat, and when we 
eat, are important points. The meals 
should be regular, well cooked and attract- 
ive. A long line of ills follows indigestion ; 
death often results, and infirmities are 
transmitted. A healthful old age was com- 
pared to a field of ripened grain; if the 
head is bowed, it is with its wealth of fruit 
and its silvered crown, which, like the 
snowy mountain-top, is suggestive of re- 
gions where eternal. sunshine lingers, and 
no more physical weaknesses make neces- 
sary the teachings of the physiologist, or 
the counsels of the physician. 

At the close of the lecture, the doctor 
was at once surrounded by a crowd of 
ladies, some of whom had been her pa- 
tients, and all of whom were eager to ask 
questions and gather ideas. F. 8 B. 

Providence, R. I. 

a oe 

THE lectures given by James Freeman 
Clarke before the Lowell Institute are to be 
published by Houghton Mifflin & Co. un- 
der the title of ‘‘A Comparison of All 
Theologies.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Feb. 13, 4 p 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak on Women’s Educatiy’; 
and Industrial Uulens.” eduabet nme —_oane 





Women’s Educational and Industrial [ 
ion.—Sunday, Feb. 11, Mrs. Whitman will po 
**Decisions’”’—Hour 3. Women invited. 





Mrs. Dr. French will give a Lecture on the P 
losophy of Good Cooking, or the Chemistry of A 
Kitchen; at Berkeley Hall, corner of Tremont and 
Berkeley Streets, Wednesday, Feb. 14, at 3 P.M. All 
are invited. Collection taken to defray expenses. — 





A Practical Milliner always in attendance ¢ 
Miss Stinson’s Bleachery, 635 Washi 8 : 
posite R. H. White's. > ne 





Mrs. Abba G. Woolson is delivering a ney 
course of eight lectures on the dramas of Shakespeare 
as illustrating —— history, at twelve o'clock 
Thursdays, in the Hawthorne ms, to appreciative 
audiences. Tickets may obtained of Doll & 
Park Street. 


ichards, 








M’lle De Clare, at No. 5 Park Street, room 10 
desires to announce that she does dressmaking in «|| 
its departments. The most expensive and ornate, and 
also the plainer and cheaper goods. Her prices are 
according to the amount of work. Outside garments 
of any desired styles are made, and all orders promptly 
attended to. ; 














MISS EDITH ABELL. | 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION ! 


No. 10 Music Hall Building, Boston. 





At her request we have examined Miss Abell’s ays 
tem of Vocal Teaching, and find it perfectly consisten: 
with strict Physiological Principles, and calculated to 
prove beneficial to students of both sexes. 


M. E. Zakrzewska, M. D., Mary J. Safford, M. D.., 
Emily Y. Pope, “_C. Augusta Pope, “ 
Helen B. Leary, * Luey W. Abell, 


MRS. A. £. CHADWICK, 


Designing and Stamping. 
ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 


Materials furnished and work commenced. 
copied or made to order at short notice. 
IDEAL EMBROIDERY FRAMES. 


No. 2 Hamilton Place, (Room 3), Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO’S 
NEW 


PUBLICATIONS, 


THUCYDIDES. 


‘Translated into English with marginal analysis and 
index. By B. Jewett, M. A., master of Baliol College, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, 
Doctor of Theology in the University of Leyden. 
Edited with introduction to American edition by 
Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D. 8vo, $3 50. f 


LEADING MEN OF JAPAN. 


With a Historical Summary of the empire. 1:\ 
Charles Lanman, author of “The Japanese in \mer- 
ica.” 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 


Designs 





THE MAN OF THE HOUSE. 


One of Pansy’s inimitable stories. Fully illustrat. 
by Robert Lewis 514 pp., 12mo, cloth, price, $1 5 


OLD OCEAN. 
By Ernest Ingersoll. Very fully and finely illustrate‘ 
12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


MARY BURTON ABROAD. 


Charming sketches and stories of life in foreign lan::~ 
By Pansy. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents 


The Best Magazine for the Family is 
WIDE AWAKE. 


25 cents a number. #2 50 a year. 


The Choicest Paper for Boys and Girls is 
THE PANSY. 


7 cents a month. 75 cents a year. 


The Most Charming Monthly for 
Youngest Readers is 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


10 cents a number. 1 00 a year. 


The Only Magazine for the Babies is 
BABYLAND. 


5 cents a number. 50 cents a year. 


For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers, or deliver 
ed to any address, carriage free, on receipt of price, by 
the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. They do not break off or push througl), 
and keep the basque in its proper position. Sent by 
mail at fifty cents per dozen, Also use new Traiv 
Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 

MISSES T. A, & A. M. DAY, MANUFACTURERS. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 


REFORM... 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, wit! 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 














"Cc. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST. 
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